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ADVENTURERS ALL. 



CHAPTER I. 
OUR DETACHMENT. 



" There's a legion that never was listed, 
That carries no colours or crest, 
But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest." 

Rudtabd Kipling. 

" T WOULDN'T like to say what ain't absolutely 
X true," said Amos Livingston, the mate, speak- 
ing very slowly and deliberately, and moving his 
quid from one cheek to the other, "but I don't 
think I ever sailed in a worse old washing-basket 
than this 'ere Annabel Lee, an' I've sampled a 
good few." 

Never abuse a ship before her skipper, whatever 
her faults may be. That's a safe axiom, given with- 
out prejudice. 
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"I guess you'll see some worse over there," said 
the skipper of the Annabel Lee — " what they're 
pleased to call warships, too. Sakes ! some folk 
don't know when they're well off. A few weeks 
back, when you told me you'd liefer ship A.B. than 
starve ashore any longer, you'd have thought being 
mate of a British-built schooner — " 

" Built in the year one," contemptuously. 

" Commanded by an American captain," pursued 
the skipper evenly ; " owned by a foreign syndicate — " 

" Half-castes an' rebels." 

" And manned by — " 

" Yes," put in the mate maliciously. " Manned by 
— well, what ? " 

" Eh, well." The skipper paused, sent up two or 
three clouds of smoke towards the blue sky, and 
watched their course critically before he admitted, 
with obvious hesitation, " They aire rather a mixed 
crew, perhaps, but — " 

" Beginnin' with Evan Williams here, what's never 
been to sea before in his life 'cept as a bloomin' pas- 
senger, rated second mate an' supercargo ! Sort o' 
jack-o'-all-trades, bein' master o' none." 

" Come, I say," I began hotly, but he waved my 
interruption aside. 
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" Stow it, lad. What I say is true as gospel, an' 
ye can't deny it nohow." 

I couldn't, so held my peace, abashed, yet resentful ; 
and he continued in his usual calm, irritating drawl, — 

" Then there's Kasim, Malay an' pirate, for carpenter 
and boson, with a puffick harmoury o' weapons stuck 
about his person, a credit to any peaceful tradin' 
vessel, as this purports to be. Then there's Chin, the 
cook, what's done most o' his cookin' in the jails at 
the diggin's, if appearances goes for anythin' — as 
scoundrelly-lookin' a Chinaman as ever I clapped eyes 
on. An' the rest — Johann Mahmud, runaway Java- 
nese pickpocket, I should say, badly ' wanted ' by the 
Batavian perlice ; ' Froggie ' an' ' Longshore Johnnie,' 
who are that modest an' retirin' that they don't care 
to mention their real names, if they've got any, nor 
the place they hail from ; and the three Kanaka boys, 
quiet enough, I'll allow, but born fools. Oh ! they're 
a choice crew, an' just about fit to sail this crazy old 
tub, that's been lying so long rottin' in Singapore 
harbour that she's rotted all through, so that no one 
but a set o' bloomin' Colney Hatch looneys like our- 
selves would set foot in her. Why, there ain't a 
sound timber nor spar in her, I believe ; an', barrin' 
you an me, there ain't a seaman aboard her." 
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" There's Kasim," the skipper said quietly. 

"Ay, I beg yer pardon. Kasim is a seaman, 
but where d'ye s'pose he learned his trade ? Cuttin' 
throats in a pirate prau, I'll be bound ! If he'd any 
decent papers to show, he wouldn't be here." 

" His papers weren't bad," and the skipper smiled a 
little doubtfully. "As to his motives in shipping aboard 
us, I don't know what they were, and I don't care. 
What about our own, Amos ? I'll bet it wasn't only 
sympathy with the poor, down - trodden, overtaxed 
Filipinos that brought you and me into this business. 
We came because times were bad, and we preferred to 
risk our skins gun-running to starving ashore. We 
won't talk about Kasim's motives, but we'll acknowl- 
edge he's a good seaman. Eh ? " as the mate grunted 
something unintelligible. 

" Oh ! we'll grant that, but that's all," grudgingly ; 
" an' as to the rest — " He spat into the sea by way 
of expressing his opinion of them. 

" I guess I'll make good seamen of them all 
before I've done with them," the skipper said with 
conviction. 

" If they don't cut your throat first ! " 

" Oh ! that ? " and he laughed. " We've run some 
risks of that kind before now, old man, and I've 
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never seen you afraid of your crew yet; and look 
here, Amos — they needn't inspire a holy terror now. 
When I shipped these fellows, I knew what they 
were, and chose them purposely, for this reason : so 
long as we have nothing to do but to knock about 
from port to port, doing a little trade with this and 
that John Chinaman, and looking as innocent as you 
please, it don't matter a brass cent what sort of 
fellows we have on board. We're right enough now, 
but I guess it will be another sort of business when 
we get our instructions, and set sail for the islands. 
You've been there once or twice when things were 
peaceful, or at least normal, and you know what they 
are. When you're growling at institutions of all 
kinds, as you do now and again, you're hottest on the 
game laws of that tight little island of yours, and 
game preserving, and good land given up to deer 
forests, and such like." The mate shifted his foot 
uneasily, and changed colour. He was quite ready 
to break out with such another tirade now, as the 
skipper knew well, for, with a smile, he continued 
hastily, so as to give his subaltern no chance : " Well, 
I guess the biggest preserve the world can show just 
at present is this same lump of Philippines. No 
foreigners need apply. No open door here. Every- 
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thing kept for the Spaniards, and they don't know 
what to do with what they have got. They've never 
done any good there themselves, and they won't let 
anybody else try. You mayn't even land without a 
permit, and a native can't travel from one island to 
another, or from province to province, without what 
they call a cidula — a kind of license. Waal, if that's 
the state of things at other times, what do you 
suppose it will be like now when all Luzon, if not 
the whole group, is seething with rebellion ? And 
into the midst of that land of spying and suspicion 
we've got to take the ship and land our cargo without 
being caught. Waal, I'm ready to run the risks, and 
so, I think, are you two fellows, and such of the crew 
as have any suspicion of what is going on. But we 
don't want to advertise the business overmuch, and if 
we'd got some pious, law-abiding seamen on board — 
such as I've sailed with now and again, and generally 
to our mutual regret — the first thing they would do 
at the first Spanish port we touch would be to sneak 
ashore, carrying nice little tales of what they know 
and what they guess to the authorities, and pocket 
their reward without a squirm. No, sir ; none of that 
sort for me, if I can help it.' 
" Well, but—" 
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"Waal, but," with good-natured scorn, "granted 
we've a few ruffians on board, d'ye reckon any of 'em 
would face civil authorities of any government under 
heaven of their own accord ? " 

" O' course not ; they know better. I expect every 
one of 'em is badly ' wanted ' in every port he's ever 
been at." 

"Exactly. Bad characters are useful things to a 
skipper sometimes, and I'll use ours for all they're 
worth. My crew won't spoil my plans by peaching, 
and they're cheap, and, as I said before, they'll be 
sailors by the time we discharge them ; and that's all 
I ask of 'em, beyond a little wholesome fear of their 
captain. And as to the ship, I don't set her up for 
perfection, and I won't say that I wouldn't have 
preferred a steamer for this job ; but * beggars can't be 
choosers,' and I guess money is almost as tight with 
those who bought her as with those who man her. 
She's a handy little craft, and we haven't got to face 
Yankee cruisers or Yankee spies, as the blockade- 
runners had to do in the days I remember as a boy. 
Sails didn't run much chance then ; but we'll slip the 
Dons yet, and there's always a comfort in knowing 
that no dollars were wasted. The Annabel Lee went 
dirt cheap at what the syndicate paid for her." 
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" So she should," uncompromisingly. " Oh ! she's a 
fine ship, an' bound on a fine errand, an' I wonder 
what sort o' fools we were to risk our necks in such 
a venture at all." 

" Venture ? " repeated the skipper slowly. " Yes, 
I guess that's the right word, old chum, and I'm glad 
you've suggested it. It is a venture, and we, officers 
and crew alike, are adventurers all. You and I have 
known each other a good many years, Amos, through 
the ups and downs of a life that see-sawed rather 
overmuch. What your life was before then you've 
never told me, and I've never asked." 

The mate's red face had turned a redder shade. 
"No, nor I haven't axed you neither, George W. 
Hemingway." 

" I know that." The skipper extended his long, 
brown hand; the mate's red paw met it, and they 
exchanged a hearty grip. " We've each had our own 
reasons — and pretty good ones, I guess — for chucking 
up home and country, and coming to this infernal 
over-cooked corner of the world, and now for going 
into the riskiest trade a man can take up ; but what 
those reasons were don't matter a red cent to any one 
but ourselves. And, for the rest, since we've known 
each other we've been adventurers, if ever there were 
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such ; and as adventurers we're likely to die, whether 
drowned in the first typhoon the old Annabel Lee 
meets, or scuppered by one of the crew, or knocked 
on the head in the islands, or blown out of the water 
by a gunboat, or scorched up with fever in some 
filthy hole of a Spanish prison, or even what land folk 
are pleased to call ' dying comfortably ' in our bunks. 
' Gentlemen adventurers ' they used to call the like of 
us in the old days. Amos, I wonder " — he bared his 
gi*ey head, and stood for a space looking out on the 
blue sea with somewhat wistful eyes — " I wonder if 
they'll call us that when we hand in our checks." 

" Dunno," replied the mate gloomily. He was not 
in the mood to view anything hopefully that day. 

"Nor do I," and I fancied the skipper's laugh 
covered a sigh. "Well, when the end comes, what- 
ever it may be — and I guess it won't come any sooner 
or later for all your growling and meeting it half- 
way, old man — I bet you'll play up like a man, 
Amos; and I hope I'll do the same; and so, unless 
I'm much mistaken, will young Williams here." 

" I'll try, sir," I said earnestly. 

"Ay, you'll do," and he looked at me kindly. 
" You're too young for this work, perhaps ; and if 
your size hadn't made me believe you to be eighteen 
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or more, I would never have taken you. But you are 
in for it now, and, boy as you are, you have had more 
than your share of Dame Fortune's knocking about 
already. I guess you may call yourself an adventurer 
too, if you like. Adventurers all ; and may the 
venture prove lucky ! " 

He took a turn or two on the tiny deck, then 
went aft, and took the wheel from the Malay there, 
sending the man forward. He liked to take a turn 
at the wheel now and again, perhaps because he loved 
to feel the little craft leaping under his hand after 
the dreary months he had been obliged to pass ashore. 

Meanwhile, the mate and I were left to think over 
what had been said, and all that lay before us. I 
was full of boyish curiosity, longing to know more 
of our cruise and its object ; and at last I summoned 
up courage to ask questions of my surly old messmate. 

"I don't know much about the Philippines," I 
began tentatively ; " I looked them up on the map, 
but that doesn't tell one much. We're going to 
Luzon, aren't we — the biggest island of the group ? 
On the map it looks like a fish with a queer curved 
tail." 

" H'm, it's a queer fish too," he answered ; " you'll 
know too much of it before you've done, I expect 

(1,051) 
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As to Luzon, there's something over forty thousand 
square miles of it, an' it holds the rummiest collection 
o' people one would find in any place o' the same size 
in the known world, I should say. The Spaniards 
say it is all theirs, but there are independent tribes all 
over the place — little black dwarfs in the mountains, 
an' Malay half-breeds and whole breeds, an' Chinese the 
same — fellows who wud take your head off as soon 
as look at you, and put it in their collections o' such 
like trash," amiably. " But they're up north, an' you 
ain't likely to come in their way. Down south, in 
Manila an' all round about, they're Tagalogs ; an' up 
to now they've been mild enough, with Spanish gar- 
risons, an' Spanish governors, an' Spanish priests — 
thick as locusts, an' equally hungry ; Spanish laws or 
the want of 'em — everything Spanish that pays, in 
short ; and the natives have stood it like sheep what 
knew no better. Now they know, and they're all in 
revolt ; an' we're goin' to put our fingers in their pie, 
an' maybe get them burnt off, helpin' in a war that 
don't concern us a bloomin' bit." 

This was cheering, and I listened in respectful 
silence. Truth to tell, my reflections were so varied 
and confused that I could hardly have been able to 
express them if I had tried. A few days before, I 

(1,051) 2 
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had been very glad to exchange a high stool in a 
stifling oifice in Singapore for my berth on board the 
Annabel Lee ; but the skipper had left me in little 
doubt as to the character of the ship when offering 
rue the post, and I knew now that the mate's remarks 
were reasonable, although he would never have listened 
to them from any one else. We were on board a 
crazy old craft — the worn-out remains of what had 
once been a celebrated little tea-clipper, but with 
nothing left to tell of the glories of those times save 
her yacht-like lines and her two brass carronades. 
Numerically, she was undermanned, and the crew 
were the sweepings of the port, all with urgent 
reasons for leaving the country, and such a crowd 
as no other skipper would have looked at, as the mate 
declared. Like all of us, including Livingston him- 
self, they had come on board with their eyes open to 
at least some of the risks they ran — risks which were, 
doubtless, preferable to those they left. Yes, we were 
" adventurers all," and most of us had been very glad 
to find ourselves sailing free and unmolested out of 
harbour, out of our past lives. 

What had been the earlier life of the skipper and 
mate, I did not know, but what they had spent 
together seemed to have been hard enough. I knew 
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that it comprised more than one shipwreck, and more 
than one mutiny, and that there had been harder 
times than these, when owners hesitated to trust a ship 
to an " unlucky " captain, or to employ a mate whose 
temper was so obviously short. Then had come want 
and privation on shore, " nigger's work " on starvation 
wages, sometimes no work at all ; and I could guess 
how they had come through it — the one with a jest 
that was often bitter, the other with perpetual grum- 
blings that yet covered a fair amount of real good 
nature and indomitable pluck. 

My own life, although I was but sixteen, had been 
none too easy. A year before I had come out to 
Malacca to join my father, a trader there, whose chief 
reason for sending for me had been, I believe, hia 
inability to continue paying my school-bills at home 
in England. Perhaps, too, he had some hope that 
the introduction of young blood into his business 
might revive that decaying concern ; but if so, his 
dreams were not fulfilled. His trade was dying, and 
so was he, although neither he nor I knew it then. 
One more sickly season carried him off, leaving me to 
face the world with a bankrupt business, a scanty 
knowledge of mercantile affairs, few friends (and those 
mostly little better off than I was, for the business of 
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the old port was almost at vanishing point), and no 
money. After a time I had drifted elsewhere, in the 
vain hope of mending my fortunes ; but I was in very 
low water when chance threw me in the way of that 
curious specimen of humanity, Captain George Washing- 
ton Hemingway, gentleman adventurer of the United 
States of America. A few weeks' acquaintance led 
to some confidences on my part ; and when he knew 
how I loathed my life, quill-driving for a bare sub- 
sistence, how my strong young limbs and eager spirit 
cried out for something more stirring, something more 
adventurous, he made me the offer, which I eagerly 
accepted, of a berth on board the little ship of which 
he had just obtained command. 

So much for the officers ; then there were the men. 
The Malay whom the skipper had relieved at the 
wheel passed us with a salute, and as I looked into 
his evil, cunning face I knew that it was fairly 
typical of the others. This was "Froggie," a sea- 
gipsy from one of the French settlements, speaking 
a queer jargon of Malay, French, and English, and 
significantly reticent as to his antecedents. His 
training as a fisherman made him a promising seaman, 
however ; and as to his character, so far as we knew, 
he was no worse than the others — indeed, another 
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Malay, lying forward in the shade, and to whom he 
spoke as he passed, was known to bear a far worse 
character in Singapore than the man of Siam. 
Against Kasim, the slim, well-built Malay, with the 
gentle manners and friendly smile, there were well- 
authenticated stories of piracies and murderous out- 
rages , but, thanks to his natural cunning and some 
powerful protectors, he had managed to evade punish- 
ment in the native states, while there was not yet 
sufficient evidence against him for his capture in 
the English settlements. Of the other men, " Long- 
shore Johnnie " and Chin looked truculent scoundrels, 
although we knew nothing definite against them. 
Johann Mahmud was a sleek, oily, over-polite Java- 
nese ; and the remainder were timid Kanakas, who 
were hopeful raw material as seamen, but who would 
be absolutely unreliable in time of danger. 

With such a ship and such a crew we were sailing 
eastward ever, just when the change of the monsoons 
made those sunny eastern seas a place of real danger, 
away from all that we called civilization and law 
and order, into the lands where, more than ever, 
might was generally the only right. And, to add to our 
feelings of doubt and insecurity, we had the knowl- 
edge that our cruise was in direct contravention of 
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international law, and that neither the flag we sailed 
under — the Stars and Stripes — nor the countries to 
which we severally owned allegiance, could or would 
afford us the smallest protection in case of need. 

For, stowed cunningly away under the bales of 
Manchester prints and the hardware and " notions " 
that ostensibly formed our cargo, our holds were 
crammed with cheap muskets, ammunition, and 
military stores for the insurgents then in open 
warfare against the Spanish rule in the Philippine 
Islands, 



CHAPTER II. 

KASIM, THE MALAY. 

* He was the mildest-mannered man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.'' 

Btbon. 

A FEW nights later I was on deck keeping my 
watch, and talking with Kasim, the Malay, 
who was at the wheel. I had begun to have some 
idea of this man's motives in coming on board the 
Annabel Lee; and what I knew, and still more, 
what I guessed, made him an object of no little 
interest in my eyes. In spite of all that the mate 
had said against the Malay, perhaps rather because 
of it, I greatly enjoyed a confidential talk with 
that worthy ; for, after all, it is not every day that 
one gets the chance of discussing most subjects 
under heaven, and a few above it, with a sus- 
pected pirate, and somewhat more than suspected 
assassin. 

The piracy of the Malay seas was not quite the 
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same thing as that of Captains Kidd and Morgan. 
There were no stories of buried treasure and princely 
fortunes to colour them with a halo of romance ; 
they were very grim, very prosaic, very awful — 
men fighting for dear life and national existence, 
and crushing and slaying on all sides with merci- 
less rigour to secure that life. I had heard some- 
thing of it before ; I heard and understood more 
now. 

The mate judged Malays and their ways from a 
white man's standpoint. I had been born among 
them ; my childhood was spent under their nursing, 
their teaching, and their skies. I had returned to 
them before my boyish impression had quite faded, 
and I had spent a year in their midst under cir- 
cumstances that taught me to look beneath the 
surface for motives and meanings, and I knew them 
better. A brown man's ways are not a white man's ; 
and acts that we call crimes they consider the only 
honourable payment of a debt. Blood must be 
avenged, and all means are justified in their eyes 
that lead to this result. 

"When once his crust of doubt and reserve was 
broken through, Kasim taught me this and a great 
deal more, seeing that I wanted to learn, and would 
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receive his statements without ridicule — the criticism 
most dreaded by the sensitive Malay. He also 
taught me navigation, as he knew it, and practical 
seamanship, as few knew it better, and lance exer- 
cise, and fencing with the long kris, with, as he 
grew to know me better, a knowledge of native 
manners and customs that stood me in good stead 
later on. But most strange and weird were the 
stories he told me in the quiet starlight, when the 
lookout man was right away forward, and the watch 
slumbered on deck, and the old ship ploughed her 
way onwards to that far East whence came most 
of Easim's tales. 

A queer medley they were — the cunning of the 
East and some glimmering of the later knowledge 
of the West, the superstition of the old world and 
the scepticism of the new, all oddly mingled together 
in tales of greed and generosity, of courage and 
cowardice, of revenge and cruelty, of battle, murder, 
and sudden unaccountable death, and of witchcraft 
and sorcery, and things that one could not explain 
or talk away, but which made one's flesh creep in 
the dark, and came back to you with a little shudder 
even in the daylight. One of the strangest tales was 
that which explained his own exile in lands far 
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from the beautiful island where he was born, and 
some part of it was told me on this particular 
night. 

" The men have been talking together, Tuan," he 
was saying, with his bright eyes fixed on mine, try- 
ing, no doubt, in the feeble light of the binnacle 
lantern, to read the expression of my face ; " they 
are curious to know where the ship goes when she 
leaves this coast. It is, of course, where there is 
war ; and one says China, and one says Acheen, and 
one, who speaks positively, says it is Manila." I 
set my face hard, lest any change of expression 
should betray me. " If it should be Manila," he 
went on evenly, "it will be well. We Malays of 
Sulu hate the soft white man's slaves of the north, 
but some of us have settled there. I have friends 
in the town, and, what is even better, enemies. One 
in particular I desire to meet, and if he be there it 
will be very well." 

"Who is he, and why do you wish so strongly 
to see him ? " I asked, my curiosity aroused as much 
by his manner as his words. 

"I think you are my friend, Tuan. Strange 
thought that a white man should be friend to a 
Malay of Sulu ! You do not resent it, Tuan ? " 
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" Not I," I answered frankly ; " I have had good 
friends among Malays before now." 

" It is well," he said, with a queer smile ; " and 
I, too, do not resent it Yet, look you, Tuan : if you 
were CastiUan (Spanish) instead of Inglis, I would 
draw my kris thus across your throat before I called 
you Tuan or friend ! Do you know aught of us 
Malays of the Sulus ? " 

" Not much," I was obliged to confess. " I know 
that your islands are in the south of the Philippine 
group, and that the Spaniards claim them all, while 
you claim to be independent under your own sultan. 
Also, you have fought — " 

"Ay, we have fought since the days that the 
white men first came. By craft and by treachery 
they have made some of our sultans call them 
masters, and now, with their iron ships and big 
guns, they have destroyed our towns, and silenced 
our old men with fear ; but there are many amongst 
us that have sworn on the beard of the prophet 
that we will remain free men, and so we will live — 
or die ! There are some among us who take an 
oath to kill as many CastiOam as may be, and die 
in the slaying. Such are blessed, indeed ; but I am 
not of them, for I have a private revenge to settle 
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first. Do you know, Tuan, that I, even I — who 
was born son of a dato (minor chief), and have been 
dato myself — have also been a prisoner in the hands 
of the white men. I have toiled at street-making, 
while the boys and women jeered at me — at me, 
under the lash of the warder, an armed soldier 
standing by. Then, indeed, could I have turned 
amdk, and slain, only to be slain, if it had not 
been for the vengeance I sought on the man who 
brought me there. And so I waited, and toiled, 
and ate the rice of the prisoner, and bowed my 
head, and was humble to the white man, until 
they believed that I, the Moro (Moor, unbeliever) 
pirate, as they called me, was tamed like the goats 
that one catches young in the jungle. And then, 
when they grew careless, I got away, and found a 
canoe, and reached the lands of the English com- 
pany in Borneo, and got on to a ship; and since 
then I have seen many lands, but never my own; 
many and strange peoples, but not mine. And 
now I return once more, but before I seek home 
or friends I must find him who betrayed me. 
You asked me just now who he was. He is my 
kinsman, and once was my friend. Together our 
fathers sailed from Sulu, and raided the coast of 
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Palawan ; and there they settled, and we were born, 
and grew up together, in mutual love and trust. 
Then that happened which made him my foe. I 
fell in love, and the maiden and her parents were 
agreed, and all seemed to be going well. But 
Muhamed — my friend, almost my brother, Muhamed 
Asira Tubay — wanted her also, although I did not 
know it. He went secretly to the great Castillan 
rajah, and denounced me as ringleader in a plot that 
never existed, and by craft I was captured. Then 
my friends discovered his treachery, and rose against 
Muhamed, and he fled, and we have pursued him ever 
from one place to another. See, Tuan," and he drew 
a small serpent kris from his belt ; " the trail was 
once so hot, and he fled so hurriedly, that he left this 
behind him on the sleeping mat that was still warm 
from his body. I failed to catch him then, but we 
shall meet some day, and I have kept his kris to 
use it in killing him. That will be a pretty revenge, 
eh?" 

There was such a depth of bloodthirsty longing 
in the man's voice that it filled me with a kind of 
awe. This was hate, indeed, such as I had never 
before known, never even imagined. 

He must have understood my thoughts, for he 
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said slowly, "White man's blood is not as the 
brown man's. You cannot understand how I feel, 
Tuan, how I regard all the white men of the race 
that has oppressed us and stolen our lands ; more 
than all, how I hate that traitor of my own race. 
And yet, sometimes, Tuan, your eyes say that they 
could both hate and slay." 

I remembered these words of his long afterwards. 

After a pause, he went on gloomily: "My foe 
will scarcely expect to see me serving in a white 
man's ship, and so, perhaps, will not flee this time. 
If I can find him, and slay him, the long years of 
waiting and seeking will seem as nothing. Blood 
for blood ! To slay — slay — slay ! " 

His voice rose, and there came one of those sudden 
changes of temper so frequent in his race, as, his 
eyes flashing, his firm grasp on the wheel relaxed, 
he muttered to himself fierce texts from the Koran, 
and snatches of ancient songs telling of vengeance 
accomplished and hate satisfied. This was a dan- 
gerous spirit, as I knew well — the condition of 
mind that I had seen more than once followed by 
the dread amdk. 

I knew that he liked me in his own queer way, 
that he considered me his friend ; but I had seen 
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amoks turn on their nearest and dearest, slaying 
blindly under the influence of their madness. His 
friendship would not save me now if he succumbed 
to this fatal disease, and I thought of that sharp 
little kris, and — well, I would have given a great 
deal to be anywhere else. But nothing would have 
been more dangerous than to have shown fear or to 
have attempted escape. The watch was asleep, with 
the single exception of the lookout man, right away 
forward ; there was no one to help me, and I must 
subdue the demon of madness within him alone, 
and at once. 

I laid my hand on the wheel, stared straight into 
Kasim's eyes, and said slowly : " You have thrown 
her out of her course. Did they never teach you 
to steer ? " 

For a moment he glared at me in silence, then 
he laughed. "Ay, and I taught you, Tuan. I — 
I was asleep, perhaps," and he drew his hand across 
his eyes. "I am awake now; I know my duty." 
Then after a pause he added thickly : " If you had 
run away, I had killed you, Tuan, and then these 
grunting hogs," indicating the sleeping men with a 
gesture of his hand, " and then myself, and my 
vengeance would never have been accomplished. 
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You have saved me, Tuan, and I thank you. Now, 
rouse up the watch, and I should advise that the 
captain be called. There is wind in yonder cloud, 
and there will be work for all — and for me. It 
is well." 

In my heart I echoed his words, for I was right 
glad of the diversion, although it kept us hard at 
work for the next two or three hours. We had 
only time to reef sails and get all taut before a 
fierce squall struck us. Others followed, and every 
hand on board was fully employed, while Kasim 
stood by the wheel the whole time, active, alert, 
intelligent — all that a good seaman should be. Any 
danger from him was over for the time. 

" An' that's our best hand — your show specimen ! " 
growled the mate next day when he heard what had 
passed ; for, considering the risk of future outbreaks, 
I felt bound to report it to the skipper, and in our 
queer little republican community of whites against 
men of all colours, most things were discussed freely 
between us three. " Losh ! we're just dancin' on a 
bloomin' volcano ! " 

" I guess there's not much dancing about it, so far 
as you're concerned," the skipper said dryly, glancing 
at the other's sour face. 
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"Well, elancin' or swearin', it's all one, an' don't 
matter which. But what d'ye s'pose is goin' to be 
the end of it all ? " 

"I thought we had agreed to let the end take 
care of itself. Our chief care's the present, and 
that's not so black as you're inclined to paint it. 
The little barky showed us last night what she can 
do in a good capful of wind. She's seaworthy 
enough for these latitudes, barring typhoons, and 
they'd take the change out of an Atlantic liner. 
As to Kasim, if he doesn't run a/mdk, as may happen, 
of course — " 

" I don't think there's any fear of it now," I cried 
hastily. 

" Waal, we'll hope for the best," he drawled, smil- 
ing, however, at the mate's dubious expression " And, 
anyway, he's about the best seaman of his race that 
I've ever struck, and that's saying a good deal." 

This was a sentiment which I heartily endorsed, but 
only to myself, for my criticism on matters nautical 
was not yet of much value — a fact which the mate 
was not likely to allow me to forget in a hurry. 
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CHAPTER III 

AT MANILA. 

" A hundred ages we had been kept 
Cradled in visions of hate and care, 
And each one who waked as his brother slept 
Found the truth — worse than his visions were ! " 

Shelley. 

TO those who know where to look for them, there 
are certain small Eastern ports where many 
strange things may happen. 

They are to be found in most parts where the 
weight of the European "protectorate," or of the 
suzerain Chinese or Siamese monarchy, falls lightly 
on kings and rajahs, big and little — mostly little — in- 
dependent in everything but name, and the matter 
of sending an embassy or tribute, disguised under the 
name of a " gift," to Singapore, or Paris, or Pekin, or 
Bangkok, once a year or so. To these ports come 
ships bound on all sorts of queer errands, full of, or 
seeking, all sorts of queer cargoes, and with papers 
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that for unblushing unveracity beat anything ever 
displayed in a police court at home. 

At such a little port we had obtained our cargo, 
neatly labelled " agricultural implements," " iron 
pumps," etcetera, and carefully packed in long deal 
cases, unpleasantly suggestive of coffins. It had been 
brought, it does not matter how, from a certain neutral 
state, whose relations with Spain were apparently of 
the best ; but, after we had received it, we had also 
received instructions from those who controlled the 
movements of the Awnabel Lee — in cipher, and at 
the end of a telegraphic cable — to move to another 
less-known little port, there to await " passengers," 
and final instructions. For a man-of-war or two 
had lately taken to dropping in, quite in a friendly 
manner, to take soundings for the amendment of a 
chart, or to verify weather reports, or something 
equally important and pressing ; and after the skipper 
had politely checked the inquisitiveness of sundry 
more or less courteous naval officers in more or less 
smart gigs, and had, as he put it, " waved the Stars 
and Stripes in their faces till it turned 'em giddy," 
he was forced to admit that it was high time we 
moved on. 

But the moving on process became somewhat weari- 
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some, for three times we found nothing but instruc- 
tions to " do some trade and go " — somewhere else. 
Then at last came bad news. Our most important 
expected passengers, without whose presence the re- 
volutionary movement in the province whither we 
were bound must fail, had been prevented leaving a 
town that was yet "far too hot to hold them" in 
safety, and we were to risk all, and go thither to 
fetch them — to Manila, of all places in the world, the 
capital of the Philippines and of Spanish rule in the 
East. 

" It's sheer madness ! It's just puttin' our heads 
into the lion's jaws, an' beggin' him to bite 'em off!" 
said the mate hotly. 

" It's risky, I admit," the skipper replied doubtfully ; 
" and yet, just because of its riskiness, it may succeed. 
They would never dream of our having the cheek to 
sail into the bay with our holds full of contraband 
for the rebels ; and, moreover, war ain't declared yet, 
and they'll never see the Stars and Stripes more con- 
spicuously displayed than aboard this schooner until 
it is. I don't think they'll dare to search us ; and, 
anyway, we must obey orders." 

Which of the crew was it, I wondered, who had 
prophesied that we should go to Manila ? Was it only 
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a lucky guess, or was it the safe prediction of one 
who knew ? And if so, how came he by his knowl- 
edge — before even the skipper knew ? I tried to 
extract information from Kasim, but he professed to 
have forgotten all about our conversation of that par- 
ticular night, and, of course, I had to be careful not to 
betray anything by my questions. I was baffled and 
puzzled for the time, but determined to find out at 
some later period. 

Meanwhile, we stood across the China Sea, making 
a fair passage with the fag end of the south-west 
monsoon, and duly entered the Bay of Manila. Then 
we anchored outside the bar, although, had we chosen, 
we drew little enough water to have entered the 
Fasig River. The harbour officials came on board, 
the usual flock of native boats followed, offering us 
fruit and vegetables and every description of trade ; 
but there was nothing to mark the unusual character 
of our business there. The officials displayed no 
extraordinary curiosity, and no message from our 
real consignees reached us, and the skipper knew 
that once more he was to "sit tight, wait, and ask 
no questions." 

For my part, I was content even to wait there. I 
was looking around me at the beautiful, strange, ever- 
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changing scene with appreciative eyes, full of that 
intoxicating flavour of the East that we all grumble at, 
and go back to — or die; and I saw it all through a 
boy's rose-coloured glasses. 

As usual, the mate did his best to damp my enthu- 
siasm. 

"Rummy hole, ain't it?" he growled, looking 
down the huge bay, and at the low roofs of the town 
and the crowded river flowing through it. " Wonder 
if they've had an earthquake since I was here last. 
Oh, they're common enough," in answer to my look 
of inquiry. " You've never been here before ? No ; 
an' if you get out of it, which ain't too likely, you'd 
never want to come again if you had any sense, which 
you haven't. Those bloomin' tramps," with a con- 
temptuous glance at the few big ships anchored near 
us, " must be deadly hard up, like ourselves, or they 
wouldn't be here. What with customs dues, an' 
harbour dues, an' all sorts o' fines an' penalties that 
no one on earth could be prepared for, an' lighter 
freights such as no respectable people would think of 
axin', an' which only small craft like us, what can 
discharge alongside a jetty, can get out o' payin', 
it's difficult to make an honest profit, even when the 
baccy business is good ; an' now, when they say the 
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rebellion has killed that, it must be impossible. Then 
there's always the chance of a typhoon as you go in 
or out o' the bay ; an' you ain't always safe from 'em, 
even when you're anchored here, for the bay's too 
big for real shelter. If you lie here too long, the 
odds are your men'll get cholera, or smallpox, or some- 
thin' o' the sort ; an' now, o' course, there's the risk 
that our bloomin' friends, the rebels, will set fire to 
the town an' the shippin' any night, an', if they once 
get in, cut the throats of every white man, woman, 
an' child they catch — Spanish or not." 

But I was getting used to his growls. "I expect 
they won't get in yet, anyhow, while we're here ; and 
it's a fine old place, an interesting place," I said 
hopefully, and my eyes followed the movements of 
the queer native craft around us. There were many 
lighters receiving or discharging cargo alongside the 
ships ; oddly-built cascos (barges), square-sterned and 
ponderous, with huge shelters of bamboo and palm 
thatch aft, bringing in gaily-dressed natives and 
native produce from outlying villages or neighbouring 
islands ; sailing boats of all rigs and no special rig at 
all; rowing boats, and tiny dug-out canoes, darting 
about in the hot sunshine, with a babel of tongues 
from all. Beyond, too, I could see the river, thick 
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with small vessels of all shapes, and the town on 
either side of the banks ; here, the grey walls and grim 
fortifications of the old citadel; there, the tiled and 
corrugated iron roofs of the new town, with the green 
of trees and gardens to relieve the glare. " It's very 
interesting," I repeated defiantly. 

" Interestin' ! my aunt ! " snorted the mate. 
" You might be a bloomin' lady passenger ! " with 
which scathing remark he stalked away. 

But I only laughed. The glamour of the far East 
was on me, and I wanted to be ashore, to be within 
touch and sound of the life of a country all new 
to me. 

There was enough of mystery and excitement, too, 
on board the little schooner to keep up the feeling, 
long after the dreams of distant enchantment had 
melted into the commonplace realities of the sights 
and sounds of the seaport. For the skipper, while 
ostensibly doing business with matter-of-fact business 
men, selling and buying, or failing to sell and buy, as 
the case might be, with a coolness and indifference 
that should have deceived any one, was yet always, as 
I well knew, on the lookout for a message, or the 
appearance of our expected passengers. No man — 
white, brown, or yellow, official, merchant, or coolie — 
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approached the ship without raising a flutter of ex- 
pectation in our hearts ; yet not a word was spoken, 
nor a sign made, lest the secret should be betrayed 

Only we three white men were supposed to know 
anything of the matter, yet I often fancied that the 
sharp, dark eyes on board saw more than we meant 
them to do. Meanwhile, shore leave was discouraged 
as much as possible, short of arousing suspicion ; the 
skipper only left the ship on business, the mate never ; 
yet I came and went freely with a liberty that seemed 
strange even to myself, and I enjoyed it immensely, 
despite my anxiety for the signal that should mean 
immediate action. 

Nor was this silent watchfulness my only excite- 
ment. There was Kasim, with what the mate called 
his " harmoury o' weapons " stuck all about his person, 
skulking about China-town and Tondo (native town), 
whenever he could get a spell on shore. The disturbed 
state of the country behind the town, where the half- 
breeds and natives were in open or suspected rebellion, 
had led to stringent laws with regard to the wearing 
of arms and movements after dark, while at all times 
the turban and baju (jacket) of the Moro (the com- 
mon name given by the Spaniards to the Mohammedan 
inhabitants of the group) rendered their wearer an 
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object of suspicion and dislike. Yet, nevertheless, I 
have seen Kasim, his kris well in evidence, emerging 
silently and with caution from some little bamboo 
hut in the native quarter, or stealing past as I 
was bargaining with some thieving " heathen Chinee " 
in one of the tiny dark shops that were, to my 
eyes, so full of attractive objects. One night I 
collided with him in the dark, when neither of us 
should have been ashore at all ; and, after narrowly 
escaping a dig from his kris, we both had to run from 
the patrolling Civil Guard. I knew his object, of 
course, and was daily expecting to hear of some con- 
flict between him and his foe, or some other easily- 
provoked enemy of his own race, and of his subsequent 
arrest and confinement in the calabozo for disturbing 
the peace of the subjects of his most Catholic majesty. 
By an odd chance, the expected events came to- 
gether — the skipper's message and Kasim's meeting 
with his enemy — and I was mixed up with both. I 
had gone into a small Chinese shop to bargain for a 
richly inlaid knife that had struck my fancy hugely 
some days before, but of which the last "greatly 
reduced " price had been beyond my means ; and I 
had it now in one hand, and was tendering sundry 
silver coins in the other, when my arm was suddenly 
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jolted by a third person, whom I had not until then 
observed in the half darkness of the shop. The 
coins fell from my hand and rolled about the floor, 
and with a humble apology my assailant stooped to 
help me pick them up. As we knelt side by side, 
he whispered, " Me wait one lilly piecee minute out- 
side. Me want make talkee." Then, before I could 
answer, he rammed some dollars into my hand — more, 
I thought, than I had dropped — and flitted silently 
from the shop. 

Beyond the fact that he was a Chinaman, I had 
scarcely been able to see anything of him ; but my 
curiosity was whetted, and all present desire for bar- 
gaining was over. I grudged the few minutes that 
the shopkeeper forced me to waste ; for, now that I 
no longer wanted the knife, he was eager to come to 
terms. At length he accepted my former offer, and I 
flung the dollars down on the counter, pocketed the 
knife, and left the shop. 

I knew the ways of the wily Mongol too well to 
expect to find my friend in sight ; but as I strolled 
down the street he emerged from a doorway and 
silently joined me, and we stood for a space regarding 
each other with what I suppose must be called mutual 
distrust. 
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I don't know why he disliked me at first sight, 
unless it were that he considered me too young for the 
part I was to play. So far as I was concerned, I think 
I had good reason for my antipathy towards him, 
for he was certainly the most villainous-looking 
Oriental I had ever yet seen, although, to quote the 
mate again, we had a fair sample of the class on 
board. 

In the first place, he had lost an eye, presumably 
by a sword cut, and the badly-healed slit that re- 
placed it gave a curious leering effect to his face, as 
though he were always winking, and that maliciously. 
Moreover, his pigtail must have been lately cut, for a 
few straggling hairs protruded under his skull-cap, 
and the long tail affixed to it was obviously not his 
own. That in itself looked bad from the point of 
view of moral character, for it spoke of recent acquaint- 
ance with the terrors of the law ; and, besides, there 
was a queer hunchiness, if I may coin a word, about 
his shoulders and back that also suggested punishment 
of another nature. 

His dress was that of an ordinary coolie, and his 
speech the "Pigeon English" of that class; but his 
voice and manner were those of an educated man of 
good breeding — soft, bland, courteous to a degree. 
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" You, sir," he bowed, " mate of lilly schooner, 
'NabelLee?" 

" Yes," I answered shortly. 

" You make cally (carry) one lilly message to Mister 
Captin, please ? " 

" Yes," I answered again, but I knew that my eyes 
must have betrayed excitement and interest, for he 
frowned disapproval. 

" You too young. You make talkee." 

"I know when to talk, and when to hold my 
tongue," I said angrily. " Give me your message, and 
I will carry it straight to the captain. You no 
savvy ? " for I did not know whether his continued 
hesitation came from failure to understand my words 
or from distrust. " I make carry message straight ; 
no make talkee to any one but captain." 

" Me savvy," he said quietly, with a strange smile 
and a shrug of the shoulders. " Mister Captin make 
sendee you here, me give you message." 

"No one sent me," I began; but again that odd 
smile crossed my listener's face, and I stopped short. 
Had I been sent ? Was it because I happened to 
speak several of the Malay dialects, and could thus 
understand something of Tagalog (the language of the 
Manila Filipino), or was it because my youth and 
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insignificance made me a safe agent, that I had been 
encouraged to prowl about the town so freely, that 
the mate had so often relieved me of tasks that should 
have been part of my duty, and sent me off with a 
good-natured growl about boys, and the amount of 
amusement they required ? 

"The skipper's deeper than I thought," I said to 
myself, half angry and half pleased ; then I added 
aloud, " Give me the message." 

" Tell'm make go all-e-same at once. All lite 
(right) at Tumabong. Mans — he know — come 'long- 
side to-mollow night to go Tumabong. Savvy ? " 

" Men will come on board to-morrow night to sail 
with us to Tumabong ? " 

He nodded. "Make tell'm, too, lilly gunboat 
watchee 'Nabel Lee, make leavee Cavite\ 'Nabel Lee 
make go all-e-same like China one lilly piecee, den 
make comee back to Tumabong. Savvy ? " 

"Yes. The Annabel Lee must dodge the gunboat 
from Cavity, and afterwards make Tumabong. Is 
that all ? " 

" Me no can tellee more. One man — one great 
man," with a scornful grin, " come aboard, make tellee 
more when Mister Captin say — so, in Tagalog — ' The 
Twenty-five will go to Tumabong.' You no make 
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forget, 'specially 'Twenty-five'? No, no!" as I 
began to write the words down in my pocket-book 
— " no makee writing. All-e-same danger ! " and he 
looked apprehensively over each shoulder, whispering, 
"P'laps mans make watchee us, by'm-by make tlip 
you up, stealee book, savvy all ! You savvy ? " 

" I savvy," I replied, looking hastily around in my 
turn, impressed by his manner and evident fear. To 
be tripped up and robbed was no uncommon experi- 
ence at that time, and I had a lonely walk before 
me through the narrow, gloomy streets, while it 
was already growing dark. I pushed the book back 
into my pocket, and turned to bid my companion 
farewell. 

But he had vanished as noiselessly as he had 
come, and had slipped, I supposed, into one of the 
dark doorways on either side of me, leaving no 
trace behind him. By no means reassured by this 
additional sign of fear on his part, I set out hurriedly 
on my return to the ship. I had to pass through a 
quarter of the town that bore no good reputation at 
any time ; and now, when the air was full of rumours 
of trouble, and it was said that rebels occasionally 
slipped in unnoticed to plunder or murder the hated 
white man at every opportunity, and at any risk to 
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themselves, the feeling of insecurity was greatly 
enhanced 

I sped away, fancying that from time to time I 
heard the sound of several light, cautious footsteps 
behind me, increasing in speed when mine did, loiter- 
ing when I ventured to apply that test, which, I 
may as well confess, was not often. And then came 
a new cause for dismay. Right ahead of me, in the 
street through which I must pass next, I heard the 
sound of a scuffle, cries, curses, and blows. There 
was certainly a row of some kind in full progress, 
with the chance of danger, ahead ; there was as cer- 
tainly pursuit, which could mean nothing but danger, 
behind. I paused for a moment to weigh the chances, 
then hurried on, for, at all events, each step forward 
would take me nearer to the ship. 

As I turned the corner, I could dimly perceive 
several figures in a confused, struggling mass, but as I 
approached nearer, they resolved themselves into some 
half-dozen turbaned Malays, one on the ground, one 
standing over him, apparently defending him, and the 
others fiercely endeavouring to stab him with their 
krises. They were making more noise over it than I 
had ever heard in a Malay scrimmage before — that is 
to say, in a town where the authorities object to street 
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fighting ; but I imagined that the noise came from 
the four assailants, not from the two defenders, who 
seemed to be fighting dumbly for dear life. 

As I came up, however, the man on the ground 
suddenly called out, " Help, Tuan, help ! " and I recog- 
nized the voice as that of my worthy shipmate, Kasim. 
So it was he — no doubt the provoker of the attack in 
his mad search for revenge ; but it seemed as if the 
tables had been turned in this particular instance. 

It was not my concern, however, to decide who was 
in the right or the wrong. Kasim was one of our 
crew, and in a sense my friend, and he was in a very 
" tight place ; " therefore, pulling out the knife I had 
bought only that afternoon, I rushed into the fray 
with a war-whoop at least equal in noise and ferocity 
to any of the cries I interrupted. 

It had the desired effect of scaring the foe. I 
struck out at my nearest neighbour, and flung aside 
the next man with all my force. One of them — I do 
not know which, for at the time I was not even con- 
scious of the fact that I was wounded — struck back 
at me, cutting my cheek badly, but "the fight had 
gone out of them," as the Malays express it, and no 
doubt they did not believe that I was alone. Any- 
way they fled, still yelling, with, as I afterwards 
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concluded, the full intention of bringing the garrison 
on us; for before I had had time to do more than 
pick Kasim up, and just glance at his wounds, we were 
surrounded by a picket of the Civil Guard, and a fat 
lieutenant was explaining to me in Spanish that we 
were prisoners, on a charge of brawling in the streets. 

Well, that fact was undeniable, and they could not 
or would not understand my explanations that I had 
only interfered to save the life of one of the crew. I 
thought of the message that ought to be delivered to 
the skipper at once, and meditated flight ; but a sharp 
prick from a machete brought me to my senses, and 
I was marched off, sadly and sullenly, to the calabozo. 

I had never been in prison before, and the experi- 
ence was unpleasant — needlessly so ; moreover, there 
was that message burning in my brain, and I had just 
discovered my wound. I was in a bad plight alto- 
gether, and I am a hot-tempered Welshman. Of 
course I had to vent my indignation on some one, and 
shouting insulting epithets at a stolid and perhaps 
uncomprehending sentry on the other side of a door 
struck me after a time as being neither satisfying nor 
dignified, so I turned on Kasim, who was binding up 
his own and his friend's wounds, and cursing the ill- 
luck that had allowed his foe to escape his vengeance. 
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I recorded my opinion of his vengeance at some 
length and with emphasis. "And, thanks to your 
insanity, here we are cooped up in a filthy, foul little 
cell that isn't fit to house an English pig, when we 
ought to be on board the Annabel Lee doing our 
duty — -just when we are most wanted, too ! " I con- 
cluded furiously. "A nice mess you have brought 
me and yourself into ! " 

He accepted the reproof with astonishing meekness. 
" I am sorry, Tuan. Truly, this is no fit place for a 
white man ; but, indeed, could I help it ? This time 
it was not I who sought my foe, but he and his friends 
lay in wait for me — or perhaps for some other; I 
know not. This I know, that as Abdulrahman, my 
friend here, and I turned the corner of the street, one 
of them — not Muhamed Asim Tubay, my enemy, 
although he was there — cried out : ' Here is one from 
the 'Nabel Lee!' and they fell straightway on us. 
We were fighting for life, not for vengeance, and I 
had slipped, tripped up by one of them, and must 
have been slain, had not you come to my rescue." 

This puzzled me. "What reason had they for 
attacking any one else from the Annabel Lee ? " 

" Who knows, Tuan ? I do not." 

This was strange, needing consideration, and it 
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brought another strange thought with it Whither 
had come that fat lieutenant and his men just in time 
to arrest us ? Had they been pursuing me ever since 
I left the Chinaman ; and if so, why ? Thanks to the 
heat, the mosquitoes, the dirt, and other causes, I did 
not get much sleep that night, and I had plenty of 
time to puzzle over this most perplexing problem, to 
which, however, I could discover no solution. It was 
not until the next day that I did. 

Our captors had searched us carefully before thrust- 
ing us into our little cell — not altogether an unneces- 
sary precaution, as I was obliged to confess to myself, 
when the collective " harmoury " from Kasim's and his 
friend's persons were strewn on a bench. Such an 
array of krises, machetes, barongs, and knives of all 
sorts, I have never seen together out of a curiosity 
shop. My newly-bought knife, what few coins re- 
mained in my pockets, and all my other valuables, 
including my pocket-book, were taken from me ; and 
these last were handed over to the fat teniente (lieu- 
tenant), who removed them with some care. 

Morning brought the skipper and officials from the 
British and American consulates, and explanations of 
the most appallingly unveracious nature were given 
on all sides; then, greatly to our surprise, we were 
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released on payment of a small fine. Our weapons 
were not restored to us, for it was explained that we 
had no right to be wearing any at the time of our 
arrest ; but our other effects, and some portion of our 
money, were handed back to us. However, my pocket- 
book had most strangely and unaccountably disap- 
peared. The teniente apologized when I asked for 
it and it could not be found ; he talked vaguely of 
rats, and the vast amount of damage they did, and 
graciously offered to pay me the price of a new book ; 
but I understood clearly that my own was lost to me 
for good and all. 

And I thought of the Chinaman's warning: "No 
makee writing. Mans stealee book." 

What had I written ? Only " The Twenty-five " — 
the first part of that mysterious password by which 
we were to obtain further information from the 
"great man" at whom my one-eyed friend had 
sneered. The name of the ship's destination — surely 
the most important part of the message — had not 
been written down, and I wondered whether those few 
letters alone would be any clue to those interested in 
preventing the carrying out of the plans of the skipper 
and his employers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OUR PASSENGERS. 

"Strange fellowship through mutual hate had tied." — Shelley. 

OUTSIDE the calabozo we had to listen to a 
fatherly lecture from the two perhaps justly 
annoyed consulate officials. They pointed out to us 
that at present it was more than ever necessary for 
the Spaniards to preserve order in the streets, and 
particularly desirable that no one sailing under the 
flag of the United States should create disturbances 
— indeed, that our conduct was unworthy of sailors 
of any decent country. Inside, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that all our party had made the most of the 
fact that Kasim and his silent friend were the inno- 
cent victims of a murderous and unprovoked attack ; 
but out here in the sunlight, with these two trucu- 
lent-looking rascals staring unconcernedly into the 
faces of the lecturers, and with the recollection of 
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that assortment of weapons within, it is not alto- 
gether surprising that this point was dropped by tacit 
consent. 

I was told that, considering all things, I might 
deem myself extremely lucky to have obtained my 
freedom so easily ; indeed, I could see that both 
gentlemen, as well as the skipper, were much puzzled 
by the unexpected leniency of the authorities. As to 
the two Malays, their release was even more surpris- 
ing ; for although Kasim had stoutly maintained that 
his birthplace was somewhere in Sumatra, and that 
this was his first visit to any portion of the Philippine 
group, and he lied with the fluency and grace of a 
well-educated Malay, his speech would have betrayed 
him to the densest official ; and Abdulrahman, his 
friend, bore a c&Lvla (license) which proved him to be 
a man of Paragua (Palawan), temporarily residing in 
Manila on business. The Mohammedan Malays of 
Palawan are among the most turbulent of the un- 
subdued " subjects " of Spain in the archipelago. 
Originally emigrants from the Sulu islands, where 
perpetual warfare rages between the people and their 
Spanish governors, their " business " in the northern 
islands might justly be regarded with suspicion at 
any time, more especially now, when any man might 
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be a spy, watching to see whether the rebellion in 
Luzon and the threatened war with the United States 
might not herald the best opportunity for a successful 
revolt in the south. All this would have been a 
sufficiently good reason, in the opinion of any Spanish 
tribunal, to send both these Malay worthies to join 
one of the little parties of rebels, real or suspected, 
who from time to time afforded public entertainment 
by their execution, to the strains of music and in the 
presence of a fashionable and appreciative crowd, on 
the Luneta, the favourite promenade of the town. 

Yet we had been released, with no further loss 
than that of some easily-replaced weapons (yet I 
knew how Kasim in his heart was mourning the loss 
of that little serpent Jcris, the " knife of vengeance "), 
a small fine, and my pocket-book. What of that 
last? 

I was naturally eager to pour out all my tale to 
the skipper, and he quite as anxious to hear it, but a 
sign from him warned me to say nothing at present ; 
and after the proper profession of gratitude to the 
consulate folk, we returned almost in silence to the 
ship, followed by Kasim and his friend. Once in 
the cuddy, however, with the door shut, I told all 
that had happened, all that I knew, and much that I 
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guessed, while the skipper listened in thoughtful 
silence and the mate grunted from time to time. 
The matter of the pocket-book upset both not a little, 
and drew from the mate the remark that I was " a 
young fool." 

" Hold hard," said the skipper quietly. " How was 
the lad to know ? I guess it was mainly my own 
fault for not telling him how we were using him, and 
warning him fairly that he was sure to be spied on. 
— See here, lad ; it wasn't that I didn't trust you, but 
you're only a boy, and not a practised actor. If you 
had known you were to expect a message to be given 
you, you could hardly have helped looking out for it, 
and that would certainly have directed attention 
towards you. I reckoned much on your youth and 
your unconsciousness to choke off any spies that 
might have been knocking about; but if you are 
right in imagining that those fellows were following 
you, and that the attack on Kasim was meant for 
you, and spoilt only by the feud between him and the 
other Moro, my plan miscarried. Anyway, I don't 
see how those two or three words can tell them any- 
thing." 

" What does the message mean, sir ? " 

" I can't say. My last instructions at B were 
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cryptic enough : ' Go to Manila for the Twenty-five" 
We'll know to-night, I suppose ; but these ' Twenty- 
five' must be real nuggets if they're worth so much 
to the insurgents that they could risk the cargo we've 
got below by bringing it here. Let's hope we'll get 
'em all away safely ! This is sailing-orders anyway. 
— Papers or not — I guess it will be not — we sail with 
this evening's tide, Amos." 

" What about the — er — passengers ? " 

The skipper grinned. " They won't join us from 
the wharf. We may expect to see 'em in the bay 
to-night — after dark." 

The mate's grunt duly expressed his opinion of the 
expected addition to the schooner's company. Like 
Lord Burleigh's nod, it was comprehensive. Then 
the skipper gave him final instructions about getting 
everything ready for departure, yet enjoining an 
avoidance of anything like bustle or confusion on 
board. The yards were to be sent up and sails pre- 
pared, but " only for exercise," while all stores lying 
on the wharf for us — no great amount — were to be 
brought on board ; and meanwhile the skipper was to 
saunter into the town, and endeavour, as he put it, 
" to throw a few pecks o' dust about in the eyes of 
officials and the rest." If only the land breeze would 
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blow steadily that night, we might expect to get away 
all right, for in this land of mafiana (to-morrow) the 
authorities were not likely to hurry their own move- 
ments, or to prepare for such precipitation on our 
part. If any questions were asked us, the answer 
was to be that we purposed sailing " next week." 

"No shore leave to-day," said the skipper, as he 
rose to go. 

"Not much," said the mate, with an expression 
that boded ill for any unlucky member of the crew 
who might ask for it. 

At the top of the companion we found Kasim and 
his friend, waiting with stolid patience for a word 
with the skipper. 

" What d'ye want ? " asked the latter shortly. 

" Dis man — velly good man, Tuan — wants stay in 
s'ip," began Kasim in his halting English ; then he 
looked at me, and broke into his own speech, which 
only I of the white men on board could understand. 
" Please, Tuan, tell the Kapten Tuan that Abdulrah- 
man is a good seaman, almost as good as I am," with 
pardonable vanity. " He will serve the Kapten Tuan 
faithfully and well, if he will but keep him here. He 
asks no wages, only the protection of the orang putih 
(white men) ; for, indeed," impressively, " Manila will 
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not be a healthy town for him to stay in after what 
chanced last night." 

The mate broke into one of his harsh laughs as I 
interpreted the request. " Another bloomin' pirate ! 
What next ? " 

But the skipper looked thoughtfully at the man of 
few words, who, in return, stared at him with true 
Malay apathy, as if quite indifferent to the result of 
his friend's earnest pleading. 

"Very well," the skipper said at last. "He may 
stay on board, and I'll pay him the same as ' Long- 
shore Johnnie ' and the rest." 

" What ? " and Livingston, really concerned, began 
to expostulate in a low voice. 

" Don't you know the value of a volunteer, Amos ? 
I guess I do. We've got work before us that will 
test the fidelity of all our fellows, and we'll be sure of 
these two, anyway." 

Only the nervous twitching of Abdulrahman's 
mouth betrayed the least sign of emotion, his few 
words of thanks being absolutely calm and conven- 
tional ; but I received a glance from Kasim that told 
me the skipper was right. He could be sure of the 
devotion of these two men, but it would have been 
contrary to their nature and custom to say much, 
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With humble salutes they now turned away and went 
forward. 

During the morning Kasim approached me, and 
muttered a few words of thanks, adding confidentially, 
" I have a warning for you, Tuan. Keep Chin under 
observation." 

He slipped away before I could ask any questions ; 
but I knew the value of such a hint, and warned the 
mate. Our cook was kept busy all that day. 

We were visited during the afternoon by a sleepy- 
looking customs official, to whose questions the mate 
returned short, surly answers. We were to sail next 
week, and we had no one on board but the members 
of our own crew. When the skipper came on board, 
hopeful that he, too, had baffled all curiosity, we 
drifted down a cable's length or so, as if by accident, 
and now lay between a British steamer and a Dutch 
brig, yet so far from both that cautious movements on 
board would not be too easily noticed by our neigh- 
bours, while their positions would protect us from 
observation on shore. 

"Moreover," the skipper remarked, "the Dons won't 
risk firing on 'em both to-night, and bringing two 
friendly nations about their ears, and well get a good 
start before they have a try at us. I only hope we 
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don't find that plaguy gunboat waiting for us off 
Cavity." 

It was a clear, dark night, with a fair off-shore 
wind blowing, and therefore very favourable for our 
designs. I had the first watch, with a picked crew — 
Kasim, Abdulrahman, and a Kanaka who spoke 
neither Spanish nor any Malay tongue. Just before 
eight bells (midnight) I heard the soft splash of 
muffled paddles moving through the water, and 
peering eagerly over the side, saw a big dug-out 
canoe, apparently full of men, shoot round from 
behind the Dutch brig's stern, unchallenged by her 
drowsy watch. As the boat approached our side, I 
hailed it in a low voice, and received an answer, 
equally low, in Tagalog : " 'Nobel Lee ! We are 
coming on board." 

" Wait a minute," I said softly, and sent Kasim 
below for the skipper, who allowed one man to come 
up the side. Then he asked quietly, in Spanish, 
" What is your business here ? " 

The question had evidently been prearranged, for 
the answer came promptly and decisively, " The 
Twenty-five will go to Tumabong." 

" Good," said the skipper shortly. " How many 
men have you there ? " 
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" My son, my brother, and ten others. We are 
thirteen — all that are left of the Twenty-five. Is it 
well that we come ? " 
• " It is well," the skipper said slowly. " Tell them 
to come on board." 

Kasim and Abdulrahman were standing quietly by 
my side, while the Kanaka boy was forward, curled 
up like a dog, and snoring peacefully through it all. 
There should have been no one else on deck except 
bhe skipper on my left hand, and the newcomer lean- 
ing over the side, speaking softly to his companions ; 
yet Kasim suddenly spun round as if he had observed 
some movement behind us. I had heard nothing, but 
I also looked round, peering into the darkness (for 
our lights had been doused hours before), but I could 
see no one, and all was still. Kasim slipped away 
silently as a cat; but thinking that he had been 
mistaken, I resumed my place by the skipper, watch- 
ing the dark figures of the men from the boat 
swarm up the side. As I stood thus, a whisper 
told me that Kasim had returned to his former 
position. 

" There was some one listening, Tuan, but I have 
missed him. The mate is coming up, but otherwise 
all seems quiet below ; and I came back, lest these 
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men should prove not all they pretend, and I might 
he wanted." 

The same thought had occurred to me, and my hand 
had closed on the butt of the revolver in my pocket, 
while I was glad to see that both our Malays, who 
had contrived by some means to replace their " ar- 
mouries," had drawn their krises. The mate also, as 
he came up, had one hand suspiciously hidden in his 
hip pocket ; but the skipper stood cool and unarmed, 
holding the lantern he had brought on deck so that 
its rays fell only on our side of the bulwarks, 
scrutinizing each face as it came over the side, and 
not in the least disturbed by the somewhat unprepos- 
sessing appearance of some of our new passengers. 

The mate's face, however, was a study as he looked 
at them. The first comer had been a slight, middle- 
aged half-caste, quiet and gentlemanly ; and the man 
whom he introduced as his brother, Doctor Matteo 
Valdez, was not unlike himself in manner and appear- 
ance. His son Luiz, who came next, was a bright- 
faced lad of about my own age ; and these three were 
altogether unusually good specimens of the well- 
educated and better-class Filipinos. But the ten who 
followed — mostly unwashed and in rags, haggard, 
dejected, uneasy and suspicious even of us, some with 
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bandaged or mutilated limbs, all fierce, desperate, and 
well aimed — were certainly not an apparently desir- 
able addition to the crew of any peaceful merchant 
vessel. Rebel and outcast was written largely on 
every one of their faces, half-caste and native alike. 
They were men who had experienced hardship and 
adversity, hunger and want, victory and defeat — more 
often the latter, one would imagine, although some of 
them wore an air of swashbuckling recklessness which, 
as I have since learned, comes only to those who have 
tasted the sweets of victory once or twice. Others, 
however, if their shifty, furtive expressions went for 
anything, had already been hunted for their lives, and 
still felt by no means sure of their position. How 
they had obtained a safe hiding-place in Manila at 
that time I could not readily understand, but of their 
obvious anxiety to leave it there could be no doubt. 

" Holy Moses ! what bloomin' fools we are ! " 
ejaculated the mate. " If we're overtaken an' searched 
on the high seas with these chaps aboard, 'twould be 
enough to hang the whole boilin' of us ! " And in 
the inmost recesses of my heart I was forced to 
acknowledge that he was not far wrong. 

As the last of them gained the deck, and the canoe 
drifted away noiselessly into the darkness, the mate 

(1.051) 5 
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softly called all hands on deck, and we were ordered 
to set sail. The spars had already been run up, and 
every block and bolt and pulley well greased that 
afternoon, and everything possible was done to pre- 
vent the usual noise of making sail. Orders were given 
in low tones, and all else was silence as we hurried 
barefooted to our tasks ; but to our nervous ears it 
seemed as if every creak in the ropes, the bellying of 
the sails, the very song of the wind in the rigging, 
must betray us. 

But everything was still around us. On either 
hand, dimly visible as blacker shadows against the 
blackness of the night, the two guardian ships lay, 
heaving gently in the swell ; and away on the unseen 
shore beyond the grim guns kept silence, while the 
town slept peacefully. Our sails filled to the wind, 
and we glided out of covert, unseen and unmolested, 
like a great grey ghost. So far all was well, but we 
had still to encounter two dangers — the gunboat that 
the Chinaman had expected to be lying in wait for us 
off Cavite" (the government harbour and arsenal some 
seven miles lower down the bay), and the battery on 
Corregidor Island, at the mouth of the bay, which 
commanded the narrow passage on either hand. 
Would they have received warning of our suspicious 
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nature and intended departure, or would they, as 
usual, contain slumbering sentries, apparently uncon- 
scious of any danger menacing the flag under which 
they served ? 

"We'll know before morning, anyway," I said to 
myself, and tried to grin hopefully over this consoling 
reflection. 



CHAPTER V. 

TREACHERY. 

" Which I wish to remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. " 

Beet Harte. 

EXCEPT for the Kanaka boys, who drowsed off 
comfortably and indifferently whenever they 
were left unemployed for a minute, there was little 
sleep for any one on board the Annabel Lee that 
night. Whenever we were not at work, we were lean- 
ing over the side or in the rigging, peering into the 
darkness, and hazarding whispered guesses as to our 
exact position and immediate prospects. 

Naturally our anxiety was fully shared by our 
passengers. The two elder Valdezes were with the 
skipper, proving useful, intelligent pilots through 
a sea so well known to both ; young Luiz had drifted 
over to my side, friendly and curious, but very silent, 
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following all my movements with boyish interest 
Forward, the other Filipinos had huddled together, 
and near them hovered Chin, the cook, obliging and 
assiduous, now bringing much-needed refreshment, 
now bathing a neglected wound, always chatting ami- 
cably in his queer jargon of many mingled tongues. 

Abdulrahman was seldom far away from the China- 
man, but from time to time he approached Kasim at 
the wheel ; and once I, happening to be close by, 
overheard something of their conversation. 

" If I might but use my kris there would be no 
danger, now or ever, from him ! " Abdulrahman was 
saying eagerly. 

"It may not be," Kasim answered sullenly. "It 
is not the way of the orang putih (white men), and 
we are their servants now." 

"Hullo!" thought I; "what is this? On whom 
is that savage Malay so anxious to try his kris? Is 
the mate right, and are we harbouring a couple of 
bloodthirsty scoundrels, ripe for mischief ? " But I 
was called forward before I could obtain any satis- 
factory answer to these questions. 

The wind still held fair — a six-knots breeze — and 
we had left Manila far behind us. We had also 
passed the battery that lay unseen but threatening 
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on the spit of land beyond Cavite - , off which we had 
expected to find the dreaded gunboat. But there was 
still a great danger to face. Eight athwart the neck- 
like entrance of Manila Bay lies the little island of 
Corregidor, with its battery, and we were now ap- 
proaching the channel between it and the mainland. 
We had heard, it is true, that the guns on the island 
were of obsolete pattern and small calibre, but that 
mattered little. We had no reason in itself to fear 
the marksmanship of Spanish artillerymen ; but if 
once they opened fire on us, however ineffectually, 
they must arouse the foe on the mainland, who would 
signal to Cavite* for a gunboat to follow us. That, 
we thought, must be fatal ; for even if, on a fair 
wind, we could beat any one of the wretched little 
tubs that were deemed sufficiently good to patrol 
those seas, it would overhaul us hand by hand if 
the wind failed us. 

There had been some talk of placing another 
battery on the mainland facing the southern passage, 
and it might have been already done, so the skipper 
elected to take the northern passage, keeping as near 
the mainland and as far from the island as was pos- 
sible. Here constant soundings were necessary, and 
the mate was directed to heave the lead, with Abdul- 
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rahman's assistance. The island broke the force of 
the wind somewhat, and I was aloft trimming the 
sails when I heard a sudden loud splash, as of a man 
or some other heavy object falling overboard. 

" Was that a spar from aloft ? " hailed both skipper 
and mate softly ; but the low voice of the latter was 
full of repressed wrath that boded ill for the " lubber " 
responsible for such a loss. 

"No, sir; it was from below," I answered, and 
hastily making all taut, descended with the men to 
the deck. 

Here was much subdued excitement and confusion 
as all hands clustered aft, gazing into the darkness 
astern, where nothing could be distinguished but the 
white crest of the water in the ship's wake. Ques- 
tions were being put and left unanswered, but the 
first words I heard with any distinctness were from 
Kasim at the wheel. 

" Abdulrahman ! Brother, tell me truly ! Didst 
slay him and throw him overboard ? " 

" No, brother. Thou knowest thou didst forbid it, 
and I am under thy orders." 

" What then ? Where is he ? " 

" Ah ! " Abdulrahman pressed through the crowd, 
scanning every face narrowly; then he cried, " Below, 
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perhaps. The white man sent him," and he hurried 
below. 

" Is there a man overboard ? " the skipper asked 
impatiently, and began to muster the crew, while 
directing Senor Valdez to do the same with his men ; 
but before half the names had been called, Abdul- 
rahman was back, breathless, shaking, nearly mad 
with excitement, fury, and self-reproach. 

" Aie ! (alas !) It is true ! He has gone ! May 
the sharks tear his body and the sea-ghosts devour 
his soul! For the moment I forgot him — fool and 
madman that I am ! — and he has escaped us ! " 

" He ? Who ? " I cried, for my seniors were de- 
manding explanations, and both Malays were too 
much upset to be able to put their words into a 
foreign tongue. 

" Chin, the traitor ! " Kasim answered me. Then 
he turned angrily on his friend. " I trusted thee to 
watch him, Abdulrahman, and thou hast failed me ! " 

" Aie ! It is true," Abdulrahman said again ; and 
then, throwing off his bajw (jacket), he made a motion 
to leap into the sea. But the skipper caught his arm. 

" What are you doing ? " he demanded sternly. 

"I will follow him. I will kill him — there, in 
the black water ! " fumed the Malay. 
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" It is too late now ; you could not catch him ; 
he has had too long a start," the skipper said, draw- 
ing him back ; and Kasim, who seemed always able 
to exercise great influence over his compatriot, echoed 
his words. 

" Why didst not let me slay him then as I wished?" 
Abdulrahman cried bitterly. 

"Because it could not be. The Kapten Tuan 
would not have had it so. The orang putih would 
call that a crime, and so the traitor has lived to sell 
all our lives. But I thought thou couldst have 
watched him, brother." 

"It was not all my fault," Abdulrahman replied 
humbly. " The white Tuan here sent him below for 
something, despite my warning." 

"Eh? What's that?" asked old Livingston 
sharply, understanding that he was referred to. 
Then, as I explained what had been said, he added 
with keen regret, " Confound my stupidity ! Ay, I 
forgot your warning, and sent the scoundrel below 
for my glasses. I wish I could put a plug of lead 
into him ! " and he fingered his revolver lovingly. 

" And bring the fire of the battery on us ? " the 
skipper suggested dryly. " No, the mischief is done 
now, unless the sharks get hold of him before he 
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reaches land. Do you suppose he knows the name 
of our destination ? " 

" Not unless he learned it from one of those con- 
founded Filipinos over there. He's been cottoning to 
them all night, confound him, except when I kept 
him by me ! " and then the irascible old man broke 
out with a string of oaths and abuse, directed against 
the cook, the passengers, the ship, and everything 
belonging to her. 

" I guess it's no good swearing," the skipper said 
quietly. "We'll have the gunboats after us in the 
morning, but the Dons won't rouse themselves up to 
do anything to-night, least of all to face the risks 
of the shoals between Lubang Island and the main- 
land, so we must make the most of our start. We're 
clear of Corregidor now, so set the topsail and top- 
mast staysail '' (we had come out with lower canvas 
only, to render the ship less conspicuous against the 
background of land) ; "get up all the canvas she'll bear, 
and while we've open water we'll make all the head- 
way we can." 

The wind blew fresh off-shore, and, staggering 
under the load of her canvas, the good little ship 
dug her nose into the waves, scudding fiercely before 
the wind, and bounding like a live creature realizing 
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her danger. We had left the sleeping guns and 
sentries behind us ; the dim shadows of the coasts 
receded on either hand; we were out of the bay, 
past the southern headland, now at last in open sea, 
running for liberty, if not for life. 



CHAPTER VL 

HOW REBELS ARE MADE. 

" Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God." 

(Inscription on an old cannon in Jamaica ) 

TO carry out my old comparison of Luzon to a 
fish with a curly tail, I may here state that our 
destination was a spot near where the tail is joined to 
the body by a narrow stretch of hilly country. 

Before the insurrection broke out, no one but its 
few dozen inhabitants, a half-caste priest, and the dis- 
trict gobernadorcillo,* had ever heard of Tumabong. 
It was a tiny fishing village, shut off from stormy 
seas by a spur of the outlying Laguinmano reef, with 
a line of hills to the north almost equally useful in 
protecting it from the storms of party strife in the 
country beyond. The still water within the reef 
abounded with fish, and the padi fields behind the 

* Literally, "little governor," local magistrate, tax-collector, and 
general representative of Spanish rule. 
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village kept it supplied with the other staple food — 
rice. The bamboo and the palm provided houses, 
furniture, boats, and most of the other necessaries 
of life ; and a good-sized stream flowed through the 
village, as if for the set purpose of bringing the 
inhabitants thereof a plentiful supply of drinking 
water. They had all they wanted, and what can man 
ask for more ? 

In an evil hour for the villagers some of the 
leaders of the insurrection happened on the place, 
discovered certain strategical points in its position, 
and decided to make it a base of operations for the 
surrounding country. The hills, with their passes 
well secured, would be as convenient to shut the 
Spaniards out as they had hitherto proved to shut 
the inhabitants in. Inside the reef was a perfect 
harbour in all weathers for small native craft, and 
outside, in favourable weather, a big ship could dis- 
charge any cargo that did not include heavy guns 
(a very rare acquisition among the insurgents) into 
the bancas (dug-out canoes), that would in turn 
convey it to the village. Such of the villagers as 
were not impressed into the rebel army, or had not 
previously been conscripted into the royal one, were 
deputed to build storehouses, to unload storeships 
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when they arrived, to grow crops and prepare 
quantities of dried fish for the revolutionary com- 
missariat, and to keep watch at all times for govern- 
ment vessels cruising in the neighbourhood. 

Communications between the different bodies of 
insurgents, their agents abroad, and secret agents in 
Manila and Iloilo, were kept open by means of spies, 
and it was no doubt through them the one-eyed 
Chinaman had learned that Tumabong was for the 
time free from observation, and that we might safely 
embark our passengers and carry them and our cargo 
to this depot. We had proved for ourselves how 
slack was the watch kept by the guardships and 
batteries within Manila Bay, and if it had not been 
for the treachery of our Chinese cook, there is little 
doubt that our expedition would have been carried 
out without any interference on the part of the 
government. Certain it is that thousands of rifles, 
vast quantities of ammunition and other necessary 
stores, and not a few returned exiles, were landed in 
different parts of the island without the knowledge of 
the Spanish authorities, and in spite of the fairly 
large naval and military establishment kept up in the 
archipelago. 

We knew, however, that we should not be allowed 
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to carry out our plans so easily, that every possible 
means would be taken to frustrate them ; for not 
only would the landing of our cargo be a matter of 
serious menace to Spanish rule in the island, but even 
more dangerous would be the distribution of our 
vengeful passengers among the various parties of 
malcontents on shore. Those who were not already 
in arms against the government were all ready to 
rise ; smarting under unredressed grievances and un- 
fulfilled promises, they only wanted a spark applied 
to explode almost simultaneously ; and, as I was soon 
to learn, no one could have been found better qualified 
or more eager to apply the spark than these thirteen 
Filipinos. 

It was just before sunrise, when the grey light 
enabled us to distinguish the objects around us, and 
therefore rendered the constant heaving of the lead 
unnecessary, while as yet there was too much haze to 
discover whether or not we were already being 
pursued, and I stood idle for a few minutes on the 
deck, with young Valdez by my side. Both our faces 
were turned northwards, our eyes anxiously trying to 
penetrate the haze, and our thoughts naturally full of 
the black line of smoke that might at any moment be 
discerned. 
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" I suppose they are sure to follow us ? " young 
Valdez said in the tone of voice that hopes for a 
negative reply. 

" Sure to," I answered, and my voice was certainly 
not so sympathetic as it should have been. So far, I 
took no personal interest in the rebellion or the 
rebels ; and although, of course, I wished that we might 
safely escape the gunboats, I should have been dis- 
appointed if there had been no pursuit. " Gun- 
running '' ought to be exciting sport, and this promised 
well 

He sighed, and looked astern once more. 

" Are you afraid of them ? " I asked somewhat 
contemptuously. 

" Afraid of whom ? The Castillans (Spanish) ? " 
His eyes sparkled, and a frown crossed his forehead 
" Not in warfare ; not even when they have big 
guns and outnumber us two to one, as they did when 
we beat them last October. Ah ! " . and he laughed, 
" how we made them run ! " 

"You?" I stared at him incredulously. "You 
were not there — fighting, I mean ? " 

" Of course," he answered proudly, and I looked at 
him now with increased respect. " I led my company 
in my father's division; and they fought well, my 
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brave fellows. I hope I may lead once more those 
who are left of them. No, Senor Ingres " — the 
Filipino has corrupted the Inglis (Englishman) of the 
Spaniard into Ingres, the CasteUano (Castilian, i.e. 
Spaniard) into Costilla or Castilian) — " I do not fear 
them in the field or anywhere, man to man ; but to 
be taken prisoner, to be tortured in a filthy dungeon, 
to be shot in the back while their women and children 
stand by and sneer — yes, I fear that. Tell me, if one 
of those gunboats overtake us, and call on your 
captain to surrender us, will he do so ? " 

" I don't know," I answered, and I looked up at 
the skipper, standing calm and collected as though the 
old ship were lying at anchor in Singapore harbour, 
raising his glass with a steady hand from time to time 
to sweep the gradually extending horizon, and speak- 
ing quietly to the two Sefiores Valdez as they stood 
beside him on the deck, and I had my doubts. " I 
don't know," I repeated slowly, and wished that I did 
know. 

" If he surrendered us and the cargo, I suppose they 
would do him and all of you no injury ? " the Filipino 
lad suggested. 

"They would clap us in their filthy calabozo," I 
replied somewhat fiercely, for I had not forgotten my 
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night's lodging there. " I expect they would fine the 
skipper more than he's got to pay, and confiscate the 
ship, and of course the cargo, and give him a long 
term of imprisonment besides ; and treat us two, old 
Livingston and me, in much the same way, although 
they wouldn't get much in the shape of a fine out of 
us ; and the men — except the two Moros, Kasim and 
Abdulrahman, whom, I suppose, they would shoot 
Do you call that doing us no injury ? By Jupiter ! " 
and I looked up hopefully, " I believe every man on 
board, except perhaps the Kanakas, would fight rather 
than surrender ! " 

" What ? Risk their lives for us ? " and the lad's 
eyes sparkled again with a very different expression. 

" Well, not exactly. I believe the skipper would, 
and old Livingston would do whatever he does, 
swearing all the time. But the rest of us — well, we 
should rather be fighting for ourselves, you see. I 
would fight anyway, if I got the chance, for the lark 
of it ; and if Easim and Abdulrahman weren't fight- 
ing for their skins, as they would be, they would do 
it, too, for fighting's sake. And the other Malays are 
always ready for a row, and would sell their lives 
cheerfully rather than go to prison — the one thing 
they do fear. And they all know, as we do — with 
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a ship choke-full of contraband of war, and that 
scoundrel, Chin, at Manila, ready to identify us all, 
and to swear that we all knew what we had come 
here for — they wouldn't have any chance of getting 
off if they were once caught. — Mr. Livingston" — I 
turned to the mate, who happened to pass me at that 
moment — " if one of those gunboats overhaul us, what 
shall we do ? " 

" Go to blazes ! " growled the old man. 

" In good company, I hope — Dons and all ? " I 
suggested sweetly. 

The old man looked at me almost amicably for a 
moment, then glanced at the skipper. " There'd be 
questions of international law, an' the flag, an' — 
Confound you, boy I Of course he'd fight ! " and he 
moved away, growling audibly. 

I laughed. "The mate says we should fight," I 
explained to the Filipino, " although I don't suppose 
he has any more idea than I have what we should be 
fighting about. The Dons haven't done us any harm 
— at least, so far as I'm concerned, no more than I 
could pay back with a black eye or two ; and in 
England we don't think much of rebels and revolu- 
tions generally, but — " 

" If you in England, or in America, or in any other 
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free country knew what we were fighting for, I am 
sure you would help us," the boy interrupted hotly. 
" You don't know — how should you ? You have been 
free so long that you do not know what an enslaved 
nation is. How would you like to live in a country 
— your own country, remember, and that of your 
forefathers, wrested from them partly by force, 
partly by misrepresentation and fraud — to live in it, 
I say, yet not to dare to speak your own thoughts ? 
For your money, your goods, your liberty, your life 
itself may be taken, without trial or sentence, for a 
hasty word spoken, or said to have been spoken, in 
the hearing of those ever ready to spy on you. Or 
again, your land, that has been your people's home for 
centuries, may be swallowed up, piece by piece, not for 
your own debts, but because your poorer neighbours, 
through famine or flood, or even because the only 
labouring man in a family has been conscripted for 
the army, cannot pay the taxes that have been imposed 
on them ! How would you bear it if you and your 
brothers were ordered to work on the public roads, or 
in building bridges or canals, side by side with your 
peons (labourers) and their sons, because you have 
offended the governor, or a priest who has interest 
with the governor ? " 
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" But not gentlemen ? " I cried. 

" Yes, gentlemen. There is a law compelling all 
who are not priests or officials to work for the govern- 
ment so many days a year, but it is only enforced 
thus in out-of-the-way places to satisfy the spite of a 
governor or some other person in authority. In the 
towns it could not be, but in the provinces the local 
governor is absolute." 

" Doesn't he get a bullet in his head now and then ? " 

" Sometimes," young Valdez admitted, " but gener- 
ally not until he has nearly ruined his province to 
enrich himself. And it is not only the governors, 
although they are bad enough. But perhaps you 
have paid all the taxes, just and unjust, and have 
managed to save a little — the price of your tobacco, or 
your sugar, or your cacao, or your abaca (Manila 
hemp) ; then the priest comes along, with his tale of 
the needs of Holy Church, and he takes your last 
dollar, or your horse, or your caraboa (buffalo). You 
dare not refuse, for his power is almost absolute, his 
influence incredible. That is why some of us are in 
arms. Others, such as we — " His voice broke, and 
for a few minutes he could not continue ; then he 
asked, " Have you heard of the Arrest of August 30, 
1896?" 
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"I heard of a lot of arrests — in Manila, you 
mean 1 " 

" That one we call ' The Arrest.' We have reason 
for it," he said sadly. " There were many in Manila 
who were dissatisfied with the government, and when 
General Aguinaldo first called the country to arms, 
some of them met to discuss the situation. Some 
were avowed rebels, as you call them; others were 
advocates of milder measures — of petitions, of appeal 
to the king and the queen mother, of anything 
rather than bloodshed. Suddenly they were all 
arrested, without distinction ; they were hurried to 
the tower of San Sebastian, and all — one hundred and 
sixty-nine in number — were thrust into one cell below 
the level of the water, a hole without light or air. 
In the morning fifty-four were dead, suffocated — 
among them my brother, a lad of seventeen, then a 
student in Manila. The others, including my cousin, 
the son of my uncle there, were taken to the Luneta 
in the morning, without any pretence of a trial, and 
shot as rebels and traitors. My brother and my 
cousin were not rebels. They had gone to a friend's 
house in curiosity to hear what was said, and had 
listened, saying nothing. But it has made us rebels. 
Do you wonder at that ? " 
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" No, indeed," I answered warmly. 

" There were twenty-five of us who took an oath of 
vengeance," young Valdez continued. "We had all 
lost some one dear to us in that terrible night or 
morning, and we swore to be revenged, or to die in the 
attempt Twelve are dead, in battle, or themselves 
shot on the Luneta, but most of them had obtained 
some satisfaction before they fell. And we — we still 
live, with that one object before us — one, no, two — 
vengeance for the slain, liberty for our country ! 
That is why we are here. We have left secret 
friends behind us in Manila; there are powerful 
friends among the revolutionary forces around the 
town ; and now we are going to Tumabong that my 
father may organize the forces there, and lead them to 
join Aguinaldo. That is our work, and — " 

''Mr. Williams," came the skipper's voice, "you 
have good eyesight. Go up aloft, and see if you can 
distinguish anything to northward." 

He handed me his glasses, and I sprang hurriedly 
aloft, and looked out anxiously. The haze had now 
passed away, the sun was up, and the atmosphere was 
beautifully clear. There was not a speck on the north- 
ward horizon, and I knew that I could have dis- 
tinguished the smoke of a steamer at twelve or 
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thirteen miles' distance. So far. all was well; we 
had secured a good lead. I stayed up at the mast- 
head for some time ; then one of the men relieved me, 
and I went below for breakfast— cooked by one of 
the most villainous-looking of the Filipinos, but a rare 
good cook, as Dr. Valdez declared. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A STERN CHASE. 

''Speed was our only chance." — Bket Habtb. 

AFTER breakfast I once more went aloft, and 
X~\ remained there for some time, looking out 
with anxious eyes, until I was relieved by some other 
equally careful watcher. 

With the morning, the land breeze had died away, 
but soon afterwards the regular wind of the monsoon 
sprang up. It was late in the season, however, and 
it no longer blew steadily, while the numerous islands 
scattered about the passage, and the wall of moun- 
tains along the northern coast of the great island of 
Mindoro, broke its force somewhat, rendering it gusty 
and uncertain, while there were currents that also 
retarded our progress a little; but on the whole we 
made very fair way. On the whole run, so far, we 
had averaged about five knots an hour, and we knew 
that the gunboats, old and needing repairs, badly 
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engined and indifferently manned, would not be able 
to double that rate of speed, or anything like it 
After considering all things, therefore — our long start, 
their habitual slowness in getting under steam, and 
their doubt as to our immediate whereabouts — the 
skipper reckoned that the speediest of them would not 
be in sight before noon, and that, with a fair wind to 
help us, they would not overhaul us under three or 
four hours from the time of sighting us, and we kept 
on our course under all the canvas the schooner would 
bear. 

During the morning there were several false alarms, 
an island, a sand-bank, even a flock of sea-birds in 
the dim distance, suggesting a man-of-war to the eyes 
of our excited lookout ; but, as a matter of fact, four 
bells in the afternoon watch (2 p.m.) had struck 
before the man at the masthead reported a speck on 
the horizon astern that really seemed to be extending 
into a line of smoke. 

The skipper himself went up aloft, directing me to 
accompany him ; and after a careful examination of 
the small black slur, he drew a sigh. 

"I guess it's one of 'em," he said slowly. "Stay 
here, Williams ; watch it carefully for half an hour, 
and then come down and tell me what you make of 
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it. Don't sing out ; there's no need to alarm the men 
yet. I'll go down and talk matters over with the 
Valdezes." 

I did as he wished me, and with his glasses kept 
a steady lookout on that little cloud astern. Gradu- 
ally but unmistakably it lessened the distance between 
us, and now I thought I could distinguish the vessel 
itself. There was no doubt of the fact that she was 
chasing us, for she kept in a bee-line of our direct 
course, and naturally gained on us every time we 
had to go about. At the appointed time I descended 
to the deck with my report, which the skipper re- 
ceived as coolly as ever. 

He was at the helm, Senor Valdez by his side, 
while the mate and all hands, including Dr. Yaldez 
and young Luiz, who knew something of seamanship, 
were at the sails. Water was thrown over them to 
keep them wet, and they were handled with all pos- 
sible skill and dispatch ; yet when, at the skipper's 
orders, I returned to my post of observation, I could 
see that the chase was gaining steadily. If we could 
have been favoured with a steady breeze, we might 
still have held our own until nightfall, when we 
might have slipped away in the darkness; but as 
time after time the wind slackened, and we fell off, 
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spurting again as our sails caught the first touch of 
the breeze, dashing ahead gallantly, only to be checked 
once more, I knew that it was impossible. The 
distance between the ships was now barely six miles, 
and unless something were done to check the gun- 
boat's course, her guns would be within range of us 
in little more than an hour; and there were four 
hours before sunset. 

I had returned to the deck to give my last unsatis- 
factory report, and found the skipper, the mate, and 
the two elder Valdezes in earnest and somewhat ani- 
mated conversation. They had a chart spread out 
before them, and were looking from it towards the 
chase, and then at the land on our port bow, and 
their faces were hopeful. Indeed, the skipper's coun- 
tenance suggested a feeling of grim amusement that 
was not at all in keeping with our apparently hopeless 
situation. 

" I guess we'll weather them yet," he said when I 
had made my report. " This will give them another 
hour to lessen the distance between us, and will make 
the prize so tempting that they'll risk a lot rather 
than lose us. I like your plan exceedingly, sefior. 
Are you quite sure that you can pilot us safely 
through the channel ? " 
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"I know every inch of it," Sefior Valdez replied 
positively. " I lived near here for some years, and 
have fished all over those shoals — not only for fish 
that swim," significantly. 

" Pearls — eh ? " 

He smiled. " A few — not enough to make a man 
rich, but a pleasant little addition to what was then 
a very small income. But I had to give it up. The 
governor was making inquiries, and I should have 
had to pay more for permits and licenses and duty 
than the thing was worth. So! That's the way 
most undertakings end in this country," with a sigh. 
"To return to the channel. The river's mouth is 
some five miles farther up the coast, and is navigable 
for some distance to vessels drawing no more water 
than this schooner. But there is an ugly bar at the 
mouth, passable only with safety at high tide ; and as 
I reckon the tide will be going down when we pass 
it, I should scarcely care to pilot the Annabel Lee 
into the river there. However, the commander of the 
gunboat will scarcely be surprised at our running any 
risk to avoid capture, and when he sees us making 
for the river, he will naturally conclude that we shall 
try to pass the bar. His charts will tell him that he 
cannot possibly do so, or follow us up the stream, and 
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he will make every effort to cut us off or damage us 
before we reach comparative safety." 

" But he would reckon on sending his boats after 
us ? " the skipper remarked. 

" Yes, perhaps," doubtfully. " But he would know 
that you have some guns on board," pointing to our 
two little brass " barkers," " and that you are fairly 
desperate, while he does not know how near an in- 
surgent force may be. I think, on the whole, he 
would prefer to run some risk himself to get at us 
at sea." 

" No doubt ; I expect I should in his place." 

"Along the coast there, sheltering the river's 
mouth — you can see more distinctly in this chart — 
there lies a chain of little islets, and the water be- 
tween them and the mainland is shoal everywhere 
but in one channel." 

"Ay, I see that marked here," and the skipper's 
finger followed the figures on the chart indicating a 
channel varying in depth from a fathom and a half 
to two fathoms. 

Sefior Valdez smiled again. " The soundings for 
that chart were made by government authorities 
many years ago, and were fairly accurately mapped, 
but since then, soon after and probably in consequence 
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of some small local earthquakes, a curious change took 
place at the bottom. In places the ground subsided, 
in others it rose, and the consequence was a com- 
plete alteration in the position of the channel." 
Thereupon he drew out a pocket-book, turned over 
the leaves until he found certain memoranda, then 
said quietly, "With your permission, I will correct 
your chart," and rapidly altered the figures all along 
the passage. 

The skipper looked on with interest, the mate with 
amazement. Behind their backs the latter always re- 
ferred to the Valdez brothers as qualified " niggers," 
despite the fact that their complexions were little 
darker than those of many of the Spaniards he had 
met in the islands, while the knowledge that the 
younger had obtained his degree of Doctor of Medicine 
in Madrid and Paris had not modified his contempt 
for them. " He'll go ' fantee ' some day, like I saw a 
bloomin' West African nigger once, what had been 
capped doctor in Edinburgh University!" he had 
declared ; and to see this other brother, who could 
boast of no university distinction, and had never 
even sailed as mate in an island trader, willing and 
able to correct a chart, and estimate the force of 
currents and tides^ was altogether beyond his com- 
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prehension. " I'm jiggered ! " he muttered, and stared 
with open eyes and mouth. 

" Now," said the Filipino, as he completed his task, 
"I am certain that the commander of the gunboat 
knows nothing of this shift in the channel, and will 
follow us into it at full speed. Then, if he doesn't 
take the ground, and have to lie there until the next 
gunboat can get him off, I'll be greatly surprised." 

" Excellent ! " said the skipper, while I, forgetting 
his presence and my supposed dignity as an officer of 
the ship, cheered loudly. 

He only smiled indulgently, for the men's eyes were 
on us, and he was doubtless well pleased that they 
should see and share our renewed hopefulness. Then 
he directed me to return to my post of observation, 
to report any change of manoeuvres on the part of 
the chase, and to watch carefully for the appearance 
of any other steamer ; and, meanwhile, he set the 
ship's course slightly towards the land. 

This movement was duly observed on board the 
gunboat. A dense volume of smoke from her funnel 
and a marked increase in her speed showed that her 
commander had drawn the desired inference from it. 
He believed the chase to be no longer a matter of 
hours and certainty ; the prize might yet elude him, 
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or, if we were wrecked on the bar of the river, our 
dangerous passengers might escape into the jungle 
beyond. He meant, if possible, to bring us within 
range of his guns before we could seek refuge. 

Behind him the horizon was clear. If another 
gunboat were following us, she must be a long way 
astern, and therefore several hours must elapse before 
she could come into action, either in taking her con- 
sort's place, or in towing the latter off if she should 
fulfil our hopes by running aground. Now, too, from 
the masthead, I could distinguish the chain of little 
green islands, with their line of breakers and the blue 
sea to windward, and the brown shallow water, with 
its treacherous streaks of green inside. The land, 
well wooded but seemingly uninhabited, stretched 
away to the foot of the distant blue range of hills, 
the river meandering through it like a white ribbon 
The lookout on the gunboat saw that too, and there 
were more puffs of black smoke from the funnel, and 
a white one from forward, as a shot ploughed aim- 
lessly into the water far astern ordering us to 
heave to. 

I took off my cap and bowed, with a cheer. Luiz 
Valdez answered from the deck with another cheer, 
high and thin, like the crowing of a bantam cock, 
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and I am by no means sure that this was not the 
sound he suspected me of trying to make. I suppose 
an English cheer was beyond his comprehension. I 
saw the three black figures of the Kanakas scuttling 
forward, their hands up to their heads, as if to protect 
them from the balls which they doubtless imagined 
to be flying about the ship ; but no one else on board 
condescended to take any notice of the shot. Still 
edging a little towards the land, we kept on our 
course. 

On came the gunboat, firing now and again, obvi- 
ously in the hope only of frightening us, for we were 
well out of range still, although she was really gain- 
ing on us fast. The minutes seemed like hours 
until we were actually entering the channel ; and 
then, although I knew that my unusually good eye- 
sight was rendering valuable assistance up aloft, I 
longed to be down on deck actively employed. 

For of course even our passage through this 
channel was not free from risks. The Annabel Lee 
drew only some six feet of water, laden as she now 
was, and the channel was said to be over eight feet in 
its shallowest part; but then, since the days when 
Sefior Valdez sailed it so often, another subsidence or 
upheaval might have taken place, and at any moment 
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we might feel the ground grate beneath our forefoot 
And this was not the only danger. The wind was 
gusty and variable, and any error in steering or the 
management of the sails might have caused the de* 
struction of the good little ship. 

We were abreast of the entrance to the river at 
last, and the gunboat had entered the channel behind 
us. We could see her people clustering forward, we 
could hear the whir of her machinery and the yells 
of her men, while her shots were now falling danger- 
ously near us. Only a few hundred yards farther 
and she would be on the bank that now replaced the 
channel marked in her chart. At the risk of receiv- 
ing her shot, the schooner's head had to be pointed 
straight at the bar, and the gunboat rose to the bait, 
and came rushing on, sending a shot through the 
mainsail, but luckily clear of the rigging. Then sud- 
denly the schooner went about, and as her sails napped 
and filled, a great shout went up from our men, for 
the gunboat had staggered and stopped, had struggled 
and plunged, and ploughed her way onwards for a 
few feet, and then staggered again, and stood still. 
" Hurrah ! hurrah ! " I cried. " She has done it ! " 
We could hear her engines racing madly, and her 
propeller ploughing up the mud ; but there she was 
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stuck, helpless and immovable, until a high tide and 
a friendly steamer could drag her into deep water 
again. And the Annabel Lee, dipping her flag in an 
ironical salute, passed on her way in safety. 

The gunboat sent a few shots after us, and cut up 
the sails and the rigging a bit, but no serious damage 
was done ; and we left her to nurse her longing for 
revenge, and to signal to her still invisible consort. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POTENTATES OF TUMABONG. 

" Dressed in a little brief authority." 

WITHOUT further adventure, we made Tuma- 
bong just before daybreak next morning, and 
dropped our anchor in nearly two fathoms of water 
at a convenient distance from the reef. There was 
an opening in the chain of mostly submerged rock 
close by, but the calm lagoon inside was not navi- 
gable for even vessels of such small draught as the 
Annabel Lee, and we were compelled to rest content 
with our somewhat dangerous berth outside. A sus- 
picion of a typhoon, even a change of wind, might 
make it necessary to weigh anchor and run at any 
time ; so the lookout man had to watch the weather, 
as well as to keep his eyes open for the smoky trail 
of the gunboats. 

The houses of Tumabong were not visible from the 
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shore. Even within the reef the effects of an occa- 
sional typhoon might be felt, and the village stood 
back some half-mile on and in the stream that came 
down from the hills. This made its position all 
the more desirable as a dep6t for insurrectionary 
troops and stores, for an attacking gunboat could not 
venture within the reef, and the uncut jungle between 
the village and the mouth of the river would have 
afforded excellent cover for sharpshooters to pick off 
the occupants of boats detailed for a land attack. 

A shot from the Annabel Lee no doubt brought 
the villagers to their doors, yawning, curious, and 
perhaps a little alarmed ; but, if so, we could see 
nothing of them. Presently a guardboat came pad- 
dling down the stream, and a cheer broke from its 
crew at sight of the schooner, with the Stars and 
Stripes fluttering alongside the newly-adopted flag of 
the self-styled Philippine Republic (a somewhat pre- 
tentious ensign, with its sun and three stars, white 
triangle, and background of red and blue). The cheer 
was echoed from the village, and soon from the jungle 
paths came running a throng of men, women, and 
children, laughing and shouting in welcome, and 
waving their hands, their weapons, and their clothing 
— the last especially in the case of the children, who 
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seemed to think it the most convenient use to apply 
to their scanty garments. 

There was no appearance of order or discipline 
among the men, but presently there issued from the 
wood three men in European dress, who came more 
leisurely and with some show of dignity through the 
crowd, entered the guardboat, which was waiting them 
at the river's mouth, and came off to the ship. 

" These are the local commanders, I suppose," Senor 
Valdez said, and stood by the skipper's side ready to 
receive them, while his brother and young Luiz took 
their posts as his aides-de-camp just behind him. 
Behind them again were ranged the redoubtable Ten, 
now very different in appearance from the ragged, 
haggard wretches who had stolen off from Manila two 
nights before ; for the skipper had been instructed 
to leave the disposition of the cargo to Senor Valdez, 
and, at his request, a case of serviceable khaki 
uniform had been opened and distributed among our 
passengers. Rifles and cartridge belts had been served 
out to them ; and clean, well fed, and relieved of 
some of their natural fears, they now looked a very 
serviceable body of guerrilla soldiers. 

We all bowed politely as the three dusky personages 
came on board, all dressed in European uniform and 
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wearing big swords and conspicuous sabretasches ; and 
they bowed in return, raising the hand to the fore- 
head in the customary native manner. One, a bigger 
man than the others, burly and pompous, pushed 
himself forward, and took upon himself the po3t of 
spokesman, not without murmured protests from his 
companions. 

" Good-morning, gentlemen. Do I address Senor 
don Marcos Valdez ? " he asked in good Spanish, 
staring somewhat doubtfully at the small, silent man 
who looked so little like the typical revolutionary 
leader. 

" Yes, sir ; I am Marcos Valdez," was the quiet reply 
in Tagalog, the absence of titles and the use of the 
native tongue implying a slight reproof, which, how- 
ever, the other was too dense to see. 

" You do not speak Spanish, sir ? " he asked in 
surprise. 

" Yes, sir," coldly ; " but it is the language of our 
enemies. I prefer to use our own, unless when speak- 
ing to those who do not understand it," and this time 
the rebuke was unmistakable. 

The fat man flushed. " Of course I speak our own 
language," he said hastily, adding, however, in Spanish, 
" But sometimes it is advisable for leaders to confer 
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in a language unknown to their followers," and he 
glanced meaningly at the small body of men drawn 
up behind Valdez, and shot a somewhat malicious 
glance at his two angry companions. Undoubtedly 
they were ignorant of any tongue but their own, and 
I could guess that this pompous individual had made 
some capital out of their ignorance. 

Valdez smiled. " Until this war broke out, I was 
a simple planter, having little intercourse with the 
foreign rulers of our country. My followers speak 
better Spanish than I do, sir. Some of them were 
employed in trade in Manila and other towns where it 
is constantly spoken ; and my brother, Dr. Matteo 
Valdez" — he indicated that gentleman with a gesture of 
his hand — " has studied in the University of Madrid." 

The newcomer bowed low, murmuring an apology 
to the learned doctor and the others, this time in his 
native tongua 

" And you, sir," Valdez asked in his turn — " might 
I be honoured with your name ? " 

"I am Senor Coronel Sebastian Jeronimo Lopez," 
loftily, " formerly gobernadordUo of Leon, now colonel 
of patriot troops, and, I may say,'' with a dubious 
glance at his companions, "at present oomandante 
of the troops assembled here." 
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" But why ? We too are colonels," interposed the 
other two with some indignation. 

" But I — I was once gobernadorcillo," with crushing 
emphasis, and the others surrendered at discretion. 

I could fancy what a cheerful life the inhabitants 
of the district of Leon had enjoyed during his 
term of office ! These posts of sub-governor were 
rather thrust on some of the holders by the Spanish 
governors of the provinces, but again were sometimes 
eagerly sought by persons of the temperament of our 
friend Lopez, thirsting for a " little brief authority." 
They were often expensive luxuries, for if the im- 
poverished peasant failed to pay his taxes, the 
gobernadorcillo had to make up the deficit; but, in 
the meantime, he was at liberty to exert any means 
he could devise — imprisonment, flogging, forced labour, 
even mutilation — to draw the missing sum from the 
delinquent. 

" I have letters for you, Colonel Lopez, and for 
Colonels Hapen and Cuevas" — the suppressed two 
brightened up and held out their hands — " from 
General Aguinaldo, our commander-in-chief," Valdez 
began. 

Lopez interrupted him hastily. " By whose author- 
ity does Aguinaldo claim such a position ? I myself 
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might claim it, for he was once only a gobernadorcillo, 
as I was, and now — " 

" Now he has become our ruler, by the choice of the 
people," Valdez returned as quietly as before. " When 
this country is free, he will be our president — " 

"Our dictator, most likely!" the other put in 
hotly. 

"Very likely," Valdez agreed placidly. "A people 
composed of many races, and unaccustomed to govern 
themselves, will require a strong ruler, call him what 
you like — president, dictator — " 

" Or king ? " sarcastically. 

"He is not likely to claim that title, nor we to 
confer it," Valdez answered ; and then his voice 
hardened, and there was a ring of command in it that 
showed me how he had gained his present position. 
" At present he is, as I have said, commander-in-chief 
of our forces ; and he has sent me here, as these letters 
will show you, with the title of brigadier, to organize 
the troops under your command for effective action in 
concert with his own. My followers here," pointing 
to the Ten, "are authorized to collect and drill 
recruits, also to act under my orders ; and this gentle- 
man," bowing to the skipper, " will land arms, 
ammunition, and stores for our use. Now, will you 
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kindly go ashore, and send me off every available 
boat to receive these goods ? For there are two gun- 
boats in pursuit of us, and it would be well to land 
everything before their shot and shell begin to fall 
among us." 

This last hint was sufficient. Grasping their letters, 
and after a hasty salute, the three colonels tumbled 
into their boat, and made for the shore. 

"You will have trouble with those three, sefior," 
the skipper said gravely. 

"It is very probable," Valdez replied, with un- 
ruffled serenity. " I must teach them that there can 
be but one in command here." 

" And he must keep a good bodyguard by him," the 
skipper suggested. 

"I shall have a devoted one, my brother and my 
son," and Valdez smiled serenely at them. "My 
friends here will have other work to do." 

There was no more time for discussion, for all 
hands, including passengers, set to work to get up 
cargo and to discharge it into the dozens of boats that 
soon were swarming alongside. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE END OF THE "ANNABEL LEE." 

" Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown, 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! " 

Shakespeare. 

"STEVEDORE'S work in the tropics is trying!" 
kJ I muttered some two hours later, mopping my 
brow. 

" Then why did ye come ? " growled the mate, 
equally hot, yet disdaining to mention it, and letting 
off steam only by an additional surliness. 

" Same reason as brought you, I suppose," I retorted. 
" To have a lark and make my pile." 

" Fine lark this ! " with a snort. " And as to 
makin' a pile, we look like it, don't we ? Slavin' like 
niggers for these cutthroat frauds of rebels, that'll 
be murderin' us an' each other soon — see if they ain't ! 
An' our only reward's likely to be spendin' a few 
years in chokee ! Hurry up there, you lazy louts ! " 
with a ferocious scowl at our toiling men. 
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But, as a matter of fact, there was not much lazi- 
ness on board that day. All hands were working at 
high pressure, fully understanding the risks we were 
running, for the wind had first risen, then dropped 
to a dead and suspicious calm. If it lasted, we should 
certainly be overtaken by the gunboats, and although 
we might by that time have discharged our cargo, 
and have nothing but ballast or empty holds to 
vindicate our innocence of gun-running, yet our deter- 
mined evasion of the man-of-war on the previous day, 
and our presence in Tumabong now would be quite 
enough to justify our arrest, whereupon "any admiralty 
court in the world, let alone a prejudiced Spanish one, 
would condemn us at sight," as the mate declared 
not unreasonably. On the other hand, if the calm 
did not last, it would probably prove the forerunner 
of a storm ; and we were on a lee-shore, with a line of 
reef stretching along the coast for some twenty miles 
or more on either hand. No wonder, then, that we all 
worked with feverish energy. 

One after another the ship's boats and the shore 
canoes left the side, all alike dangerously overloaded 
with the coffin-like boxes of rifles, the barrels of 
powder, cases of shot, and bales of clothing, while 
chattering natives perched wherever they could find a 
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few inches of room. One after another they shot 
through the opening in the reef, and crossed the 
lagoon; then the goods would be tumbled out on the 
beach, to be carried away to the village by the men 
not employed in the boats, by the women, and even 
by the children. These little brown, naked urchins 
would seize on the lighter articles, and carry them off 
with shouts of delight ; and when not thus occupied, 
they seemed to spend all their time in the water, 
splashing round the boats and the ship, and adding 
their cries to the general confusion. 

Senor Coronel Lopez was very much in evidence 
on the beach. He had laid aside his sword, which 
had showed a marked determination to get between 
his legs and trip him np ; and now, armed with a 
thick stick, he swaggered up and down, striking 
freely any whom he considered to be shirking their 
work, or otherwise misbehaving. The other two 
colonels kept at a respectful distance from him, but 
humbly imitated his means of enforcing obedience ; 
and we could see that their men regarded all three 
officers with a kind of slavish fear. 

" I guess that ain't discipline, and it might lead to 
mutiny," the skipper said quietly, as Senor Valdez 
drew his attention to it 
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"Yes, and mutiny often leads to disaster," the 
Filipino replied gravely. " I see now why I was sent 
here. Like a wise man, our general knows more 
than he tells." 

All through the long, hot day we toiled on, with 
only such intervals of rest as were necessary for food. 
All the rifles were landed now, and cleared from the 
shore to the Tribunal (public council house) in the 
village. The last of the powder and the heavy boxes 
of cartridges were being lifted out when the skipper 
called me. " Williams, go and relieve Kasim at the 
masthead. Keep your weather eye lifting, lad, for I 
don't know which will come first, the wind or the 
gunboats, and they may come together." 

Half an hour afterwards I hailed him. " A black 
speck to the south-west, sir, and a ripple of wind 
about three miles away." 

" Watch 'em both ! " came back the answer ; but I 
saw that the ship's boats were called out from the 
crowd of others, and towropes attached to them. 
Then the canoes were ordered astern, the anchor was 
hauled up, and our boats began to tow the schooner 
farther away from the reef. When the skipper was 
satisfied that we were far enough, only a kedge 
anchor was dropped, and the business of unloading was 
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resumed with frantic haste ; but our big lifeboat and 
the gig were no longer employed in it. They were 
kept astern, in readiness to haul in directly we got 
enough breeze to run ; for, if the schooner were to be 
sunk, our lives might depend on the boats. 

After some time I hailed the deck again. " Two 
lines of smoke on the horizon, sir, one slightly ahead 
of the other. Another ripple of wind in the same 
direction, and spreading." 

The boats were taken in, some sail set, the insur- 
gent flag lowered, and the mate stood by the anchor, 
hatchet in hand — another grudgingly-bestowed gift to 
be allotted to Philippine soil. Only a few bales of 
goods now remained in the ship, and these were being 
hastily thrown out ; but many of the natives, in their 
haste to return for more cargo, had failed to obey 
orders, and bring back shingle and stones in their 
canoes for ballast. We were riding high in the water, 
and should be dangerously light if we were to en- 
counter a storm. 

But there was no time now to remedy the evil. 
Clouds were gathering thickly astern, and each ripple 
of wind came nearer and nearer. The skipper sang out 
an imperative order for all strangers to leave the ship, 
and the natives tumbled into their boats. The Ten 

(1,061) 8 
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went with them, and then the three Valdezes, the last 
to leave. 

Young Luiz looked up to shout good-bye to me. 

" Good-bye," I answered. " See you again some 
day," little guessing how soon that day would be. 

" Good luck to you all ! " I heard the brigadier 
cry, as he stood up for a few moments in his 
boat, his hat off, while the little flotilla drifted 
astern. 

Then the breeze struck us ; the Annabel Lee canted 
over before it, luffed up, and we stood away from 
Tumabong. Only a few yards at first, for the wind 
was fitful and varying, but at each gust it freshened. 
As we got more off the land, we caught a greater 
number of the squalls, and it scarcely needed a glance 
at the clouds to know that we were in for a big blow. 
So much the better for us, so long as the wind kept in 
this quarter ; for the gunboats were coming up fast, 
and it was only by scudding before the wind that we 
could hope to escape them. 

We kept on in this way for about an hour, the 
wind remaining pretty steady, and the schooner 
making good progress — fully nine knots, I thought, 
which was as much as, if not more than, the gunboats 
could make on the same course. But the skipper 
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knew that this would not last, and I saw him cast 
many an anxious glance towards the south. 

Then the wind slackened, fell off, and died away, 
and we lay, with napping sails, in a sea that was 
already high enough to make us roll unpleasantly. The 
sky grew dark and overcast, especially southwards, and 
soon little puffs of wind came from that direction 
towards us, while the barometer fell fast 

The topsail and foresail were taken in and the 
mainsail reefed, for now we knew that the wind was 
coming with a vengeance, and dead on shore. We 
had not long to wait. With a shriek the first squall 
came rushing down on us, and the little ship lay 
down under it nearly on her beam-ends. 

Old Livingston and Kasim stood by the masts, 
hatchets in hand, waiting the skipper's order to strike, 
for it was doubtful whether the schooner would right 
again, top-heavy as she was. But slowly she shook 
herself, and, as the wind died away, she rose, but with 
a heavy list to port. The ballast had shifted — no 
surprising event when one considers how hastily and 
roughly it had been shovelled in. The list did not 
amount to much, and under ordinary circumstances 
would have caused us no anxiety ; but, light as we 
were, anything that destroyed the ship's equilibrium 
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was an important factor in the problem we had to 
solve. 

This was, whether the Annabel Lee could stand the 
buffeting she was receiving, and what was still to 
come. The squalls burst on us, at first at intervals 
of a quarter of an hour, then of ten minutes, then 
five, then almost continuously. Perhaps if we had 
been left to fight our battle with the elements alone, 
she might have come safely through it, for although 
we were now making no appreciable headway, we 
managed to keep her at about the same distance from 
the shore — some two miles from the line of hungry 
breakers on the reef. 

But, despite the fury of the storm, the two gun- 
boats had stuck pluckily to the chase. Plunging and 
rolling, now lost to sight in the showers of spray that 
broke over them, then riding high on a wave, they 
came on steadily, intent on gaining their prize. 
Directly the foremost was within range, she fired a 
shot somewhere near us, and ran up her signal for us 
to heave to. 

"You wouldn't get us out of the breakers if we 
did, you adjectival Dons ! " old Livingston grunted. 
" You ain't goin' to surrender to 'em, are you ? " he 
asked the skipper. 
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" I'll see them somewhere else first ! " the skipper 
answered hotly. " Send up the biggest United Stripes 
ensign we've got, and let 'em see they've got to deal 
with Uncle Sam ! " 

" A lot they'll care for him, or he for us ! " the 
mate said scornfully as he turned away to obey the 
order. 

His prediction, so far at least as the gunboats were 
concerned, was soon verified. Both came up deter- 
minedly, and although obliged to give us a wide 
berth on account of the weather, they kept within 
range of their big guns, and the shot began to fly 
round thickly. Their marksmanship was at first as 
bad as usual, and we treated the shot that went over 
our heads or splashed into the sea on either hand of us 
with contemptuous indifference ; but just as we were 
battling against a fierce burst of wind, a shell came 
shrieking up, and, more by chance than good manage- 
ment, I should say, shattered our rudder, rudder-post, 
and a quantity of the surrounding woodwork. 

Instantly the ship fell away, heeled over, and began 
to drive before the wind. Easim and the other 
Malays were set to rig up a steering pole astern, 
Malay fashion, while the rest of us endeavoured to 
steer by means of the sails •, but the wind was too 
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strong for us. Shrieking through the rigging, as if 
exulting in the defeat of an enemy, it bore us nearer 
and nearer to the dreaded line of breakers. 

There was not much chivalry about our other 
opponents. The next shot brought our main topmast 
tumbling down, falling on the head of one and the 
shoulders of another of the Kanaka boys, who were 
cowering under the lee of a deck hamper. The 
first was killed outright, the second so desperately 
injured that he died, in great agony, a few minutes 
later; and somehow all of us felt alike, that it was 
especially hard that these gentle, cowardly creatures 
— the most inoffensive and helpless of us all — should 
be the first to suffer for our lawbreaking. But 
instead of rendering us repentant and humble, as 
perhaps it should have done, this feeling only raised 
in all our breasts a strong desire for revenge at any 
cost. There was not a man on board, not even the 
surviving Kanaka, who would have willingly lent a 
hand to haul down our flag at that moment, although 
we all knew the deadly peril in which we were. For 
that matter, I do not suppose our instant surrender 
would have benefited us in the least. The gunboats 
dared not have approached near enough to tow the 
schooner out or to rescue the crew, even if they had 
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felt so disposed ; and, in fact, their only desire now 
seemed to be the destruction of the little ship. No 
doubt they had already realized, from our lightness in 
the water and uneasy motion, that our cargo had been 
landed, and they only wanted to polish us off and 
then to return to Tumabong. 

They continued to fire at our hull, and once or 
twice succeeded in lodging a shot below the water- 
line. The water began to come in, and this, with the 
wreckage alongside, brought the ill-fated little vessel 
still more over on her side; but, in a measure, it 
improved our position, for it increased her weight, and 
we drifted more slowly towards the reef. The Malay 
steering gear was working too at last, although not 
very effectually, and our jib and foresail were still set ; 
but, despite all our efforts, we could not keep the 
ship's head up to the wind. We struggled and drifted 
on, almost broadside to the breakers, and ever drawing 
nearer and nearer to them ; but the check on our 
speed, and the partial effectiveness of the steering 
boom, had given the skipper some small hope of saving 
our lives and liberty, if not the ship. 

A little distance ahead of us there was a break 
in the reef, uncharted indeed, but apparently clear of 
rocks. On either hand the waves broke on the wall 
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of rock, but here rushed through, without a check, so 
tar as we could see, into the lagoon ; and if we could 
make the passage in safety, we might yet win to 
smoother water inside. The depth was probably 
inconsiderable, and the schooner would assuredly take 
the ground, but she would not break up so quickly 
there as if she struck on the reef outside, and there 
would thus be some chance of saving our lives and 
some portion of our effects, while the gunboats could 
not follow us or send their boats in while the storm 
lasted. 

It was a slender chance, but our only one, and every 
man on board did his utmost to attain it. Slowly 
but surely we bore down towards the opening, just 
managing to keep clear of the breakers until we were 
opposite the passage. And now, just as we were 
rejoicing in having attained our object, we saw what 
had hitherto been hidden from us by the wall of mist 
and spray rising high above the outer reef. 

Only the entrance of the channel, after all, was free 
of rocks. Not a third of the distance between it and 
the shore lay another reef, smaller, more broken, 
chiefly submerged, but here and there showing for a 
moment a sharp tooth of stone between the foaming 
mass of waters in which it was smothered. On either 
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hand of it the reef gathered to a point, like the horns 
of a crescent, leaving only a tiny channel between the 
two masses of rock. In fine weather, and if the little 
schooner had been in good trim, steering true to her 
helm, it would have been scarcely possible to coax her 
through ; now I think we all realized that it could 
not be done. 

But shipwreck on the inner reef was a less terrible 
prospect than shipwreck outside. Whether either were 
to be preferred to capture and imprisonment was a 
matter now outside our consideration, for a turn of 
the unwieldy steering boom had brought the schooner's 
head round, and now we were in the breakers, racing 
through them, tossed like a cork from one great billow 
to another, and to alter her course would have been 
absolutely impossible. All that the Malay steersmen 
could do was to keep her before the wind and let 
her drive. 

The deck had now heeled over to such an angle 
that every man had to cling to something more stable 
than himself. The skipper's voice could not be heard 
above the turmoil of wind and waves, the latter 
leaping at each other like furious horses as they raced 
away from the two ends of the outer reef to meet, 
and thunder, and struggle for mastery in the midst , 
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but he pointed steadily to the course to be taken, and 
the two Malays strained every nerve to keep it. If 
the ship broached to here, she must capsize and perish 
immediately, as they knew well. 

The first passage was cleared ; and now, in answer 
to the skipper's signal, the steering gear was jammed 
hard aport to try to make the other. But it would 
not bear the strain. There was the sharp report of 
broken ropes, and the great boom flew up, nearly sweep- 
ing the two steersmen into the sea. Once more the 
schooner fell off before the wind, and we were flying, 
helpless and defenceless, towards the inner reef. 

A great wave curled up behind, caught the Annabel 
Lee like a child's toy in its grasp, bore her on with 
indescribable speed and awful strength, and crashed 
her down on the rocks with a jar that snapped her 
masts like matchwood and her stout timber sides like 
eggshells. Then another monster came up to meet 
the swirling return of the first, gathered it into its 
embrace and us with it, and carried the little vessel 
right over the reef, dumping her down on her side in 
the shallow water beyond. 

" Jump clear, every one of you ! " shouted the 
skipper in Malay. And we needed no second warning. 

Each one of us sprang out, some unfortunately not 
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far enough, just as the ship rolled right over on to her 
last resting-place. 

I thought my end had come, with that of the 
Annabel Lee. Unable to free myself from a tangle 
of cordage and torn canvas, I was drawn by the 
suction of the retreating wave under the lee of 
the ship. Tossed about for a few seconds that 
seemed like an eternity, against one unseen object 
after another; bruised, blinded, choking, my mouth, 
my ears, and nose filled with water, my head swim- 
ming and confused, I yet had sufficient consciousness 
left to realize that unless I could extricate myself 
before the schooner's hull rolled right over, I should 
be crushed to death beneath it. 

It was not a pleasant reflection, and it gave me 
sufficient strength to make one more struggle for 
life. My hand caught a projecting spar above my 
head, and, with a frantic effort, I managed to draw 
myself up towards it, and to get my head free of 
the water, but my body and legs were still entangled 
and dragged down by the immense weight of the wet, 
clinging canvas and ropes. 

I was still struggling fiercely but almost hopelessly, 
when something big and black was whirled past my 
back, and a hand, issuing from somewhere above it, 
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caught my arm and drew me towards it, while the 
glint of steel flashed down between me and the drag- 
ging network that had enveloped me. 

"Now, Tuan!" came a loud, cheering cry, rising 
above every other sound in my ears, and filling me 
with sudden hope. 

I kicked out frantically, and found myself free ; 
then the hand drew me backwards, just as the great 
creaking, moaning mass of broken timbers came 
crushing down on the spot where I had been. 

It was all over in a few seconds, and I had been 
snatched from what had seemed to be certain death. 
At first I could scarcely understand what had hap- 
pened ; then I found that, quite unconsciously, I was 
clinging to the keel of the overturned lifeboat, with 
the skipper sprawling across it to hold me up under 
the arms. "When he found that I was capable of 
supporting myself, he was able to draw back into a 
more comfortable and secure position ; and I then 
found that Kasim was astride the keel, just beyond 
him, sheathing his kris in the folds of his belt. It 
was he, then, who had cut away the ropes that held 
me down, while the skipper drew me clear of the 
ship, both at considerable risk to themselves, for it 
was almost as much as any one could do to maintain 
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a hold on that wet, slippery keel, with the boat 
plunging and tossing in the angry waves. 

Farther aft were the mate, Abdulrahman, and 
Froggie, the Siamese, all clinging also to the boat. 
Of the other men there was no sign. I suppose they 
were dragged under the schooner when she capsized, 
and were crushed by her weight, or drowned miser- 
ably in the folds of the sails, like rats in a trap. 

Bumping, plunging, rolling, now thrown up on one 
side, now on the other, jerking us almost off our 
perches at every motion, the boat moved slowly on- 
wards, and at last touched ground. Here she fell 
over on her side, throwing us all into the water ; but 
we had been prepared for that by the shoaling water, 
and managed to right her. Then, pushing her on, we 
stumbled through the surf, and drew her high and 
dry — no, not dry — on the beach. And now, safe 
from immediate danger, with the odd feeling of help- 
less idleness peculiar to men in our position, we sat 
down on the desolate strip of beach, and looked out 
at the still more desolate stretch of waters. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MAKING OF MORE REBELS. 

"But the drum answered, ' Come ! ' " — Bret Harte. 

FOR a long time we said nothing. What was 
there to say ? There lay the wreck of the 
Annabel Lee, bottom up, more like a stranded whale 
than a ship ; now almost hidden from us, now with all 
her copper keel glistening, as the waves surged over 
and around her, each dragging something more from 
her vitals. She was dead, and those idiotic Spaniards, 
who had killed her, were firing a volley over her 
from outside the reef — at least, that is what it seemed 
to me, and the thought of it sent a laugh to my lips 
and a choke to my throat at the same time. 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, they were firing at 
us, although it did not strike me at the time that 
their resentment at losing their prize would carry 
them so far as to fire on a shipwrecked, unarmed, 
and helpless foe. I do not know if their lookout 
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men could see us through the mist of storm and 
spray, but they must have guessed what had hap- 
pened to the schooner, and they might have spared 
us that parting volley. The shots did us no harm, 
for at the distance they were forced to keep, their 
guns could not carry within a quarter of a mile of us 
with precision, and we watched the shot splashing 
aimlessly into the waves with indifference. 

With one exception — the mate. He had perhaps 
more reason than any of us to lament. His few 
savings had been on board the little schooner, and 
now he had lost them and his employment. He 
was past middle age, and his prospects were gloomy 
indeed ; while, moreover, at the present moment he 
was suffering intense bodily pain. When the masts 
went by the board, he received a heavy blow on the 
head from a splintered spar, and his face was covered 
with the blood that had dried and caked on it. His 
pride had suffered too, for, as I now learned, he owed 
his life to Froggie — perhaps the one member of the 
crew whom he had most disliked and despised ; yet 
the man had dragged him out from the wreckage 
much as the skipper had afterwards drawn me. The 
poor old fellow's losses, his pain, and those unspoken 
thanks were, I am sure, pressing heavily on his mind ; 
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yet when he spoke it was to curse the Spaniards and 
their ways and actions with an energy and fluency 
that surprised us all. Then he broke off abruptly, 
turned to Froggie, and began talking thickly, almost 
as if intoxicated, in the queer jargon of Malay, Hindu- 
stani, and half a dozen other languages, in which he 
usually addressed the men. 

" Here, you oui-oui fellow," he began, " you saved 
my life — yes, saved my life just now ; an' I'm not 
ungrateful — although, if ever I'm mate of a ship 
again, an' you serve under me, you may think so. 
Yes — may thinksho. Here, take this," and he 
fumbled in his breeches pocket, and drew out an 
old silver watch, which he handed to the Siamese. 
" Keep it. It's 'bout th' only thing of value those 
Spaniards ha' lef me ! " 

" Won't you have some dollars, Amos, to give him 
instead ? " the skipper asked quickly. " You value 
that watch." 

" Eh ? " The old man roused himself with an ob- 
vious effort, and spoke more clearly. " Ay, I value it, 
but not so much as my life. He wouldn't know but 
what the dollars are yours, an' I'll give him somethin' 
he knows to be mine — all mine — you understan' ? " 
His voice suddenly grew thick and uncertain as he 
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finished, and he gave the skipper a queer, appealing 
glance. Then his head drooped, and he subsided, limp 
and unconscious, at our feet. 

We all sprang up, full of alarm and self-reproach 
at having allowed a wounded man to remain so long 
unattended, and exposed to the fury of the storm. 
For the rain was beating on us in solid, spiral columns, 
the wind was howling and shrieking around us, and, 
despite the high temperature that probably obtained 
at that moment, we were all shivering with cold in 
our wet garments. 

A few yards behind us the ground rose somewhat 
steeply from the beach, and here a few cocoanut 
palms and bamboos were swaying in the wind. There 
was no sign of human habitation along the shore, not 
even a jungle path to suggest one inland, and if a hut 
had stood originally beneath the palm trees, it had long 
since disappeared, and its site become overgrown by 
underwood and lalang grass. However, in the absence 
of any other shelter, the trees seemed a more desir- 
able covering than the open sky, and we bore the 
mate up here, and rigged up all the shelter we could 
make with bamboo poles, leaves, and grass. Then I 
sought for fresh water, and found a stream near at 

hand, and we put some between his lips, and the 
0,«iU 9 
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skipper bathed his wound, and bound it up with 
handkerchiefs and the sleeve of a shirt. 

He dropped off into a kind of uneasy sleep, and 
we others sat near him, in enforced idleness and con- 
siderable discomfort, dozing when we could, or else 
talking in low tones of the events of this most un- 
lucky and eventful day. We had drawn the boat 
out of the reach of the waves, and from time to time 
we sallied out into the wet — scarcely wetter than our 
dripping, steaming shelter — to prop up the poles when 
they threatened to collapse under the wind, or the 
roof when it sagged with moisture. Also, now and 
again, one of the Malays would climb a tree and bring 
us back young cocoanuts, and the report that nothing 
could be seen or heard of the gunboats ; but beyond 
this there was nothing to do. While the storm lasted, 
we could not put to sea in the boat, and in such 
weather and the gathering darkness it would have 
been equally dangerous to attempt to find our way 
through the thick jungle behind us. 

Kasim had just brought in his report and offering 
of fruit, and found us all awake, except the mate. 
We sat up to munch this unusual supper, and then 
began to discuss the probable movements of the gun- 
boats. 
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" They would scarcely dare to anchor off this reef 
On such a night," the skipper said, " and they won't 
try to make Tumabong in the teeth of this wind. 
They will probably run farther up the coast, in the 
hope of securing a safe anchorage ; and if they can't 
do that, they will stand off and on all night near one 
of the better-known bays along the coast. They will 
look in here in the morning, I guess — at least, one of 
them — in the hope of snapping us up ; for they will 
want something to show in Manila as the result of 
all this expenditure of coal, powder and shot, and 
energy." 

" You think so ? " I said uneasily, remembering my 
previous visit to the calabozo. I did not want to see 
the interior of a Spanish prison again. 

"They'll find their birds fled if they do," the 
skipper answered quietly, no doubt guessing my 
thoughts. "The wind is veering and gusty again, 
and the storm will have blown itself out in an hour 
or two. Meanwhile the poor little barky is breaking 
up fast out there, and there will be things washed 
ashore that we'll find handy. I don't think the boat 
is much damaged, and we'll patch her up, rig up a 
mast and sail, and some oars for her, and put in some 
provisions — cocoanuts, if nothing else turns up ; and 
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then we'll start for Tumabong, keeping within the 
reef, so that we may save the swell, and also so that 
we can run ashore and lie low during the daylight, 
if we see anything of a gunboat." 

" You will go back to Tumabong, then, sir ? " 
" Ay. We've friends there — the only ones in the 
islands, I reckon; for no consul would dare to show 
much practical sympathy to an avowed and detected 
smuggler of contraband of war. Besides, unless I 
am very much mistaken, we can make ourselves of 
use in Tumabong, if we like. But mind you, lads 
all, when we have once reached that place, I'll give 
you your discharges, and each man can go or stay as 
he pleases. I've no doubt General Valdez can arrange 
a safe-conduct to some place where it will be possible 
to embark for Sulu, which is a free port, where no 
questions will be asked as to your reasons for leaving 
the last port." 

I looked up quickly. " And you, sir ? " 
" I shall stay at Tumabong, if Valdez can give me 
work to do." 

" Then I'll stay there too, if I may, sir ? " 
" Do you understand what it means, Williams ? It 
is throwing in your lot with the insurgents, for better 
or worse-" 
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" I think we did that, sir, when we embarked the 
Thirteen at Manila." 

" I guess you're right, Williams," he said gravely ; 
" and I am sorry that I have brought you into this." 

" I'm not," I said with decision. 

" Why ? You've no sympathy with the insur- 
gents ? You're a Britisher, whose opinion of rebels 
is the same as that of the majority of your country- 
men, I suppose." 

" Well." I hesitated, recollecting my discussion with 
young Valdez the day before. " I've been in a Spanish 
prison — trapped there too, I fancy — and I've been 
chased by a pair of Spanish gunboats, and fired on 
when I was wrecked and unarmed, and I'm hanged if 
I don't think they've made me as fierce a rebel at the 
present moment as any Filipino in the islands ! " 

"First time I ever heard you talk sense, young- 
ster!" growled old Livingston's voice from behind 
me. He had been awake for some time, listening to 
our conversation in silence, but with some amuse- 
ment. — " I'm with you, Hemingway — a bloomin' 
foreign rebel at my time o' life ! Losh, what fools 
we are ! " and he laughed quite good-humouredly. 

" Me too — rebel," said Kasim gravely, adding, in 
his own tongue, " I always was." 
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" What is that ? " asked Abdulrahman. 

Kasim explained, whereupon the other Moro gravely 
added his quite unnecessary assurance that he always 
had been, and always should be, an enemy to the 
hated Castillans. 

Then came Froggie's turn, and he was quite moved 
— for one of his race. " Moi, aussi — rebel ! Les 
Anglais good friends to a poor, brown man; the 
Castillans all the same as pigs ! By the beard of 
the Prophet and by all the saints " (Froggie had been 
a convert in a mission once upon a time, although he 
was reticent as to his experiences there, and it ren- 
dered his mingled French and Malay oaths somewhat 
piquant), " I will fight them while I have any blood 
left in my body ! " 

" I guess mine are about the keenest volunteers in 
the islands," the skipper said dryly. " Well, so be it, 
lads. We are pledged to join the rebels and fight the 
Dons. And now, turn in and get some sleep. I'll 
keep first watch, then Kasim, then Abdulrahman, then 
Mr. Williams, for we mustn't be caught napping if any 
natives are about. They might take us for Spaniards, 
and cut our throats first, and ask questions after- 
wards ! " 

This was sufficiently possible, for the thick jungle 
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behind us might have afforded cover to a big army, 
for anything that we knew. However, neither that 
reflection nor our troubles — past, present, and to 
come — kept us awake that night. Worn out with 
the day's toil and anxiety, we slept soundly, until 
each was called for his watch 



CHAPTER XL 
CHASED AGAIN. 

" But when won the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom ? 

' You must do the sum to prove it,' 
Said the Yankee-answering drum." 

Bust Habte, 

WHEN I turned out in the early morning, an 
hour or so before dawn, I found that the 
storm had blown itself out, as the skipper had proph- 
esied. It was now a beautiful morning, the stars 
shining brilliantly, and only the sullen plunge of the 
still heavy breakers to tell of the turmoil of the pre- 
ceding day. 

Abdulrahman, whom I relieved, reported all well. 
There had been no light or signal on the sea to 
speak of the presence of the gunboats, no movement 
in the jungle but those of the birds and beasts. 
Now they were hard at it — parrots, and the noisy 
little paroquets, pigeons, and numberless other birds, 
shrieking and calling ; monkeys chattering ; and now 
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and again I fancied I heard the grunt of a hog and 
the bark of a deer — all the usual sounds of the 
jungle just before daybreak. There were no human 
beings moving about there, or those cries would have 
been hushed, and everything would have been as still 
and silent as during the noonday heat. 

" They are the best of sentries, Tuan," Abdulrah- 
man had said, and I knew he was right. 

As the first grey light began to appear, the skipper 
joined me, and without a word we went down to- 
gether to the beach, and stood there, peering into the 
gloom, trying to distinguish the Annabel Lee amid 
the gently-heaving waters within the reef. At last 
I pointed silently, and the skipper nodded. 

We could see her now — that is, all that remained 
of her, which was little enough. There was a float- 
ing, unrecognizable network of wreckage around her ; 
other detached portions were strewn about on the 
reef, on and in the water, and along the beach ; but 
the ship herself lay where that last crash had thrown 
her, where she would lie until the wind and waves 
should sweep her away, bit by bit, into nothingness. 
Her work was over. 

When she first struck, her bows and low down on 
the port side had been stove in ; the next shock broke 
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her side in clean ; while the deck had given, at least 
in places, when she rolled over finally. With these 
great, gaping holes to help them, the waves had 
rushed in unchecked, and had dragged pretty nearly 
everything out of her, forward and amidships. There 
she was, but the empty shell of a ship, and smashed 
at that. Aft, she had not suffered so much, and the 
heavy bulkhead had protected her a good deal. There 
was some chance that a skilful diver, given time and 
fair weather, might recover most of the articles of 
value from the cabin, and what little trading cargo 
and stores were left in the aft hold. 

" As it is," the skipper said quietly, " there will be 
no time for more than an attempt to save my instru- 
ments and the ship's papers, and perhaps a few clothes 
and things from the cabin, if Kasim or Abdulrahman 
dare attempt so much. Call all hands now, Williams, 
while I have a look at the boat." 

The boat had received considerable damage, but 
she was stout and well built, and a little patching up 
would render her fit for the short voyage in smooth 
water that lay before her ; and it was hoped that 
materials for her repair would be found in the wreck. 
Everything had been washed out of her, of course ; 
but some of the broken spars lying about would 
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supply her with mast and oars, and, if canvas was 
not procurable, a blanket must serve her for a sail. 
Her worst holes were now roughly patched up with 
such material as came to hand — cocoanut fibre and 
stripes of bamboo chiefly — and a couple of stout 
bamboo saplings were cut for poles. Then the two 
Moros, who had willingly volunteered to undertake 
the diving operations, punted the skipper out to the 
wreck, while Froggie and I set to work to collect all 
articles of possible utility from the fragments strewn 
about the shore. 

To the mate — a most refractory invalid, by the 
way — only light tasks, such as keeping a lookout 
and making and tending a fire, were assigned, 
whereat he growled as though he had been de- 
spoiled of his just rights. The fire was needed, 
in case the wreckers should find, as we hoped 
they might, provisions for breakfast and tar for 
the boat ; but it was to be stamped out at once, 
directly the smoke of tne gunboats appeared on 
the horizon. 

The searchers succeeded beyond our hopes. The 
Malays managed to effect an entrance into the cabin, 
to secure the skipper's box — fortunately water-tight — 
of instruments and papers, and to prize open a locker 
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containing some tins of meat and tea and other small 
comforts, as yet unspoilt by the action of the water. 
They secured a few pannikins, too, and one silver 
fork, an incongruous article, whose presence caused 
no little amusement at each of the picnic meals that 
followed, ashore or in the boat ; but, to their minds, 
the chief glory of their discoveries was the skipper's 
Winchester repeating rifle, with a small horn of 
powder and a few cartridges. They had seen its 
owner shoot, and, true Malays as they were, they 
reckoned his marksmanship a higher quality than his 
seamanship, for could not the Kapten Tuan do more 
with a single cartridge than an average man with a 
dozen ? Afterwards, at every spare moment during 
our boat cruise, one or other of this warlike pair was 
rendered perfectly happy by being allowed to clean 
and polish and remove every sign of rust and 
damage from the renowned weapon. 

For the present, their spoils from the wreck in- 
cluded what the skipper valued beyond his rifle — a 
box of serviceable tools, and a small roll of good 
canvas, of which the mate undertook to make a sail 
for the boat. There was also some cording, while a 
bundle of clothing, albeit wet and somewhat spoilt, 
received a hearty welcome. 
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We had been less fortunate on shore, although our 
finds included the much-needed spars for mast and 
oars, and a broached and broken quarter -cask 
for water, which, however, we were able to repair 
and to refill from the stream. Later on, we dis- 
covered a chest belonging to one of the drowned 
seamen, and its contents were divided between the 
survivors without scruple, the skipper taking charge 
of a few dollars found in it, on the very remote 
chance of their ever being claimed by a relative. 

Then came breakfast, and we managed to be hope- 
ful and even merry over it. The dreaded smoke had 
not yet appeared on the horizon. With any luck we 
should make Tumabong before nightfall, or, if we 
were forced to go into hiding during the day, we 
must make up for lost time at night, and reach our 
destination next morning. There we expected a 
hearty welcome and all possible assistance from the 
brigadier; while, perhaps, we might be in time to 
help our friends to beat off an attack on the part of 
the gunboats. 

" Considering the position of Tumabong, the Dons 
can really do nothing effectual there without a strong 
force of troops, and I expect they will content them- 
selves with shelling the jungle. Knowing that, how- 
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ever, I think they are sure to put in here on their 
way, to try and snap us up ; and, if we can get away 
in good time, we must leave a little trap for them 
here — a false trail into the jungle, with every trace 
of our embarkation carefully rubbed out. Looking 
at the utter smash of the poor, little barky, with the 
gig in chips beside her, they won't reckon on our 
luck in saving the big boat, and I guess they'll 
waste an hour or two looking for us in the forest 
here." 

" Good ! " I cried, with my mouth full. 

The mate — as invalid again, "a kind of lady 
passenger," as I told him, to his great disgust — had 
been given the fork ; we others were tearing our 
food, Malay fashion, with fingers and clasp-knives, 
but hunger and haste supplied the sauce to make it 
taste deliciously. Then, with renewed strength and 
spirits, we set to work to repair and load the boat. 

Everything was accomplished, and the start made, 
before noon ; and that was not too early, for even as 
we were stamping out our fire, and laying our false 
trail as conspicuously as we knew how, the lookout 
from the tallest palm tree reported a tiny blur on the 
horizon north-east. Before we left the little bay the 
blur had lengthened out into a streak, and with the 
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glasses a second blur astern of it could just be de- 
scried. Both gunboats, then, were in chase again. 

The land breeze had, of course, failed hours before ; 
but the wind had now got into the east, and, as the 
dry monsoon ought now to be setting in fairly, this 
was the wind we ought to expect for a day or two. 
But, as usual in the change of seasons, it was fitful 
and gusty ; and in a shallow sea, strewn with reefs, 
detached rocks, and uncharted shoals, the little boat 
had to be navigated with due caution. The skipper 
and Kasim were jointly responsible for her rig, ham- 
pered of course by the want of many necessary or, 
at least, desirable adjuncts ; but the result did them 
credit nevertheless. She balanced truly, her mast 
and spars and stays bore the strain put on them, 
and she sailed as near the wind as any one could 
expect. The weight of six men — well, five men and 
a big boy, if you like — was quite enough for her to 
carry, and, indeed, kept her low enough in the water 
to cause her roughly-calked repairs to leak not a 
little ; but one person was always bailing, and the 
others, when the wind failed and the sail was useless, 
helped her along with rowing ; while, from time to 
time, one of us stood on thwart or stern seat to 
watch the movements of the enemy astern. 
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The two lines of smoke kept close together. Either 
the swifter vessel was accommodating her rate of 
speed to that of her consort, or she had suffered some 
damage in taking the ground two days before, and 
had lost her former advantage. This was all the 
better for us, whatever the cause; but even at their 
present rate of speed they were gaining on ua 
steadily. The lie of the land hid their hulls from 
us, and, as we hoped, would hide us for a consider- 
able time from the view even of their lookout men 
in the tops ; but, from the trail of the smoke and its 
proximity to the land, we could tell that they were 
searching for us ; and if nothing happened to check 
their course, they must overtake us sufficiently to see 
us within the next hour or so. 

And, meanwhile, there was no convenient bay or 
river in sight to afford us a hiding-place. It was 
true that we might run the boat ashore, drag her up 
the beach, and, after hiding her, flee ourselves into 
the dim recesses of the jungle ; but even now the 
high, steep beach for miles must be within sight of 
their watchmen in the crosstrees, and we should 
probably be seen and followed. Yet this seemed 
to be our only practicable course. 

But, as every man had hoped and perhaps prayed 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BRIGADIER HEMINGWAY. 

" Serene stands the captain ; 

He is not hurried ; his voice is neither high nor low ; 
His eves give more light to us than our battle lanterns." 

Walt Whitman. 

u f* OOD-BYE ! " 

VJT How different to the cheery farewells of the 
day before, when Marcos Valdez had wished us all 
good fortune. Now it seemed as if good fortune had 
deserted us and him. We turned away sadly, and 
left him with his son, his brother, and the faithful 
sentry. His mind was at rest with regard to the 
carrying on of his duties, and none of us could do 
anything more for him. His work was over. Ours 
— at Tumabong — was but beginning. 

The new brigadier was not the sort of man to 
waste valuable time. The village, and with it the 
arms and nucleus of the army to be formed in the 
district, was threatened on two sides, and steps must 
be taken at once for its defence. On the one hand, 
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the mutineers, although beaten and dispirited, might 
return ; on the other, the gunboats would assuredly 
arrive before long, and the passage of the river was 
absolutely unprotected. 

This was the first matter requiring attention. The 
new chief bade me question the two Tumabong com- 
manders as to the number and quality of the men 
under their command, and meanwhile carefully scruti- 
nized the two faces, weighing the merits of the men. 
Both had some two hundred so-called "disciplined 
soldiers ;" but of these only about a half were present, 
the remainder being absent, with or without leave, at 
their homes. 

The women and children of the village had fled to 
the jungle some hours before, when the dastardly 
outrage on Valdez had led to an immediate strife 
between the parties supporting his authority or 
Lopez's mutiny ; but most of the men of Tuma. 
bong, remembering past exactions and cruelties on 
the part of the ex-gobernadorcillo, had elected to 
remain and fight for the leader sent them by the 
general, whom most knew by name, and revered as 
the future deliverer of their country. These villagers 
knew nothing of firearms, and were timid and irreso- 
lute by nature, but they were skilful and hardy 
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fishermen. They knew every inch of their river, 
Cuevas assured us, and would he most useful to 
us now. 

" I guess this fellow Cuevas has some intelligence," 
the new chief said critically. " Tell him to take forty 
or fifty of his men, including his best marksmen, down 
to the river mouth. There let him make an entrench- 
ment, under cover of the trees, on the bluff on the 
east bank of the river, and post his best men there, 
with orders to pick off the crew of any Spanish boat 
that tries to make either the river or the beach. 
Every man must carry spade, pickaxe, and twenty 
rounds of ammunition. Tell him to set his other 
men to make good the defences here. Hapen's men 
must collect all the caraboas" (small buffaloes, the 
beast of burden of the island), "and bring them 
here. Unfortunately the Annabel Lee brought no 
big guns along, but Valdez told me he understood 
there were some here already. There'll probably be 
nothing larger than Chinese jingalls, but even these 
would throw a ball big enough to embarrass a boat ; 
and if we find any, I'll bring them along to the bluff, 
and see them fixed. If there ain't any, I'll only bring 
along more ammunition and grub. Have you told 
him all this ? " 
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" Yes, sir ; I think he understands." 

" Amos, take Kasim, to interpret for you, and some 
of these fellows, and see if you can rummage out 
those guns and shot for 'em. I'll serve out the 
ammunition for the small arms. I see the cases 
over there." 

" Yes, sir." 

" And I, sir ? " I cried, all impatience, afraid that 
I had been forgotten, and longing for work. 

" All right, my son ; I've plenty of work for you. 
Take these Tumabong men down the river in their 
own canoes, and let each man carry a hatchet or 
similar weapon. Go down to the mouth of the river. 
There are two channels between the bars, and both 
must be blocked. Let the men cut down trees and 
brushwood from below the bluff where Cuevas's men 
will be, and let them make a boom across each 
channel ; that'll keep the Spaniards out of the river, 
I hope. When I come down I will give you further 
orders." 

" Yes, sir." 

I turned away, and shouted for all the Tumabong 
men to come to me. They were somewhat uneasy 
and distrustful at first, not caring to leave their 
village ; but when I explained what was needed of 
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them, and why, they followed me readily enough. 
Most of them possessed a big chopping kris, such 
as they always used in woodcutting, and hatchets 
were served out to the others. They brought half 
a dozen dug-out canoes from beneath the piles of 
the village houses. We sprang into them, and were 
soon paddling down the river at full speed. 

I knew that there was no time to lose. If once 
the Spanish boats could force the passage of the river, 
it would be impossible to defend the Tribunal and its 
contents from them. Their object would be to destroy 
it, and the first discharge from their quick-firing guns 
would probably do so effectually. I made my men 
understand this, and afterwards I had no reason to 
complain of their want of zeal. So far, they had 
taken no active part in the insurrection, beyond pay- 
ing the tax levied by the leaders on every Filipino. 
They had not invited the invasion of their village 
and the seizure of their council-house ; indeed, they 
would probably have opposed both if they had dared. 
But, on the other hand, they shared the general dis- 
like of the Spanish rule, the over-taxation, and the 
oppression of governors and friars, and they were 
sufficiently shrewd to know that the presence of the 
little rebel army here would have compromised them 
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unpardonably in the eyes of their rulers. If a puni- 
tive force landed here, it would mean the destruction 
of their homes, their boats, and their scanty crops, if 
no worse. It might mean a string of leading villagers 
standing side by side in the cold dawn to be shot 
down as proved rebels. 

We cut down stout young saplings, thick bundles 
of brushwood, and quantities of rattan, and with these 
made a hasty but effective boom across the midst of 
each channel leading from the lagoon to the river. 
The bars of sand and coral on either side formed a 
sufficient blockade there ; for only a canoe, and that 
almost empty, could have passed them at anything 
below full tide, and that would not recur until after 
dawn next morning. 

Meanwhile, on shore Cuevas's men had been work- 
ing with equal diligence. The bluff on which they 
were to be posted rose sheer for some forty feet from 
the beach and river on two sides. On the third side 
was thick, impenetrable jungle ; on the fourth, the 
slope from the village, through thick forest, with only 
one or two narrow trails not worthy to be called 
roads. It was an excellent position, where a dozen 
men might hold ten times their number at bay, and 
whence, themselves protected by trees and the brush- 
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wood with which the sea-face of the earthworks were 
covered as soon as completed, a few skilful marksmen 
could lie securely, picking off the foe below almost 
as easily and comfortably as if they were shooting off 
a tie at Bisley. 

Judging, however, from the poor display of marks- 
manship shown in the defence of the Tribunal, I 
doubted whether the whole force could produce a dozen 
good shots ; and even more disquieting was the doubt 
(which I kept to myself) whether they would remain 
steady and undemoralized when the big guns opened 
fire from the ships, and the shells shrieked overhead. 

I expected to see this question soon answered for 
good or ill, for the gunboats had long since been 
sighted, and the lookout man on the bluff could now 
distinguish their movements. Their steady course left 
little doubt as to their intentions ; for, skirting the 
reef as nearly as was safe, they were making straight 
for us, eager, no doubt, to obtain full revenge for the 
disappointments of the last few days. We had, as 
previously arranged, sent a messenger to tell the new 
chief of their approach, and I was just looking for 
him to appear when Colonel Cuevas came to the 
edge of the bluff and bawled out an eager request 
for me to come up and confer with him. 
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Directing my men to go on with their work, now 
nearly completed, I hastily paddled myself ashore at 
the nearest spot where the bluff could be easily scaled, 
and joined the native commander. With his officers, 
two young natives of fair intelligence, he was eagerly 
looking seawards, and all three pointed to what had 
very naturally surprised them greatly. This was the 
pair of gunboats, their steam shut off, lying quietly 
off an opening in the reef some three miles away, 
while a boat from each was making its way through 
the opening towards the beach. 

Owing to the lie of the land, we could not see the 
beach, but we could see that the guns from the ships 
were pointed thither, covering the approach of the 
boats. Did they mean to effect a landing there, and 
march through the jungle to attack Tumabong? Surely 
not ; no commander knowing anything of the nature 
of the country would propose such a foolish scheme. 

No ; that was not their object At some little dis- 
tance from where we supposed the beach to commence, 
the rowers rested on their oars, and a figure in the 
stern of one of the boats rose, and apparently held 
a conversation with some one on the beach 

" Lopez, the scoundrelly traitor ! ** I cried. 

Cuevas and his two juniors looked at me at first 
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incredulously, then with very reluctant belief and 
natural indignation. I need not repeat their remarks ; 
indeed, I had not previously imagined that what I 
considered a barbarous native dialect contained such a 
rich and varied collection of curses as they invoked on 
the traitor's head, for soon there could be no doubt as 
to his treachery. The boats went farther inshore, out 
of our sight ; then, after some delay, reappeared, 
carrying several newcomers, among whom my friends 
easily recognized their late companion. The boats re- 
turned at once to the ships, and were hoisted in with 
as little waste of time as might be. 

We had been so taken up with this incident that 
we had not noticed any movements behind us, and a 
ringing cheer from Cuevas's men was the first intima- 
tion we received of the brigadier's approach, with 
Easim's brown face grinning with delight behind him. 
We ought certainly to have heard the noise of the 
procession that followed them at a considerable dis- 
tance, and well to windward ; for, oddly enough, the 
buffaloes of all sizes and all countries seem to share 
the dislike of the scent of the white man. There 
they came, eight in a team, labouring and bumping 
over the rough trail, jerking their burdens against 
and between the trees and over the stumps and roots 
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in such a manner that it seemed impossible for any 
tackling to hold out against the strain. But a seaman 
had supervised the harnessing of each, and he marched 
ahead now, well pleased to have three small, brass 
guns to add to the effectiveness of his battery. It 
was true that the largest was but a four-pounder, the 
others, mounted on swivels, scarcely more than half 
that calibre, and all were hopelessly old-fashioned and 
cumbersome. 

" But they're guns, for all that !" said the skipper — 
the old title came so much more readily to my lips 
for many a long day — " and if they don't burst at 
the first discharge, we'll make 'em bark to some 
advantage. Hullo ! What are you fellows star- 
ing at ? " 

We told him, and he added a little nervous Anglo- 
Saxon to the earlier criticisms on Colonel Sebastian 
Jeronimo Lopez. Then he said quietly, — 

"Setting aside the blackguardism, of which, no 
doubt, these fellows are awfully ashamed, I guess 
it's the best thing that could have happened for us. 
When Lopez left the village all was confusion, Valdez 
dying, and the river unprotected. He'll tell the Dons 
that, and they'll probably come on without stopping 
to reconnoitre the position, and we'll teach them all 
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the sounder a lesson. Tell Cuevas this, and let him 
tell his men." 

There were some more imprecations, loud and deep, 
when the men, some of whom had noticed the em- 
barkation, but apparently without understanding it, 
learned the extent of the treachery of their late 
leader; but they saw the force of their new com- 
mander's reasoning, and their spirits rose with the 
volatility of their race. Like children in all things, 
their thinking had to be done for them, but they 
were quick to act. They set to work with a will 
to get the guns into position, while I returned to my 
men and finished my task. 

My orders now were to withdraw the canoes out 
of sight behind the first bend of the river ; then, when 
the unexpected fire of the battery should have thrown 
the crews of the boats into some disorder, I might 
appear with volunteers from among my party, and 
attack them from a new quarter. Our leader's chief 
anxiety was lest we, carried away by the excitement 
of the moment, might come within range of his guns ; 
mine was, however, lest my men might refuse to come 
within range of anything. 

But, timid as they were constitutionally, I might 
have spared myself this fear. They were to defend 
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hearth and home, and this roused all the enthusiasm 
of which they were capable. When I called for 
volunteers, every canoe pressed forward, and my only 
difficulty was to keep them back until we received 
our signal for action. I suppose it was more difficult 
for them than for a lad who had no home to protect, 
no dear ones to fight for, to sit there idly, seeing 
nothing of the approaching foe, and forced to remain 
inactive ; and I know that I was biting my nails, and 
perspiring all over with feverish anxiety to be up and 
doing. 

Then at last I heard the sound of voices and the 
splash of oars, travelling far in the silence of the 
still evening. They were still beyond the bar, but 
coming. My men's hands closed on their paddles, 
their brown shoulders swayed ; but I checked them 
with a sign, and we waited — for hours, as it seemed 
to our excited minds. Suddenly the guns above us 
roared out, and mingled with their deeper boom came 
the yapping of musketry. I fancied I could distin- 
guish the report of that trusty Winchester, and re- 
joiced in the knowledge that its owner was there to 
steady and encourage his men. 

From the boats came yells of surprise and dismay, 
and an answering fire of musketry ; but it was wild 
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and irregular and did no damage, while some time 
elapsed before the confused sailors managed to get 
their machine guns into play at all. Meanwhile the 
fire from above continued steady and galling, and a 
dash was made for the channel, to get out of its range. 

Here was a new difficulty. The leading boats 
rushed against unseen and unexpected obstacles; the 
others ran into them astern, rendering the confusion 
more confounded Now was our chance. We paddled 
out into mid-stream and opened fire ; and though I can- 
not hope that my untrained marksmen, with wretched 
old " trade " muskets, did any great amount of execu- 
tion, our volley added to the general noise, and, what 
was even more useful, convinced the enemy that they 
were surrounded, and increased their demoralization. 

It is true that they returned our fire, and when 
the shot from one of their quick-firing guns began 
to whistle over our heads, some of my men sat down 
suddenly in the bottom of their respective boats. 
But when they found that no one was hurt, they 
picked themselves up with some feeling of shame, 
and poured in another volley on the struggling mass 
at the river's mouth. To us it seemed an indistin- 
guishable muddle : the boats mixed up with logs and 
stakes and clinging strands of rattan, and the men all 
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shouting orders and directions at once, firing at hap- 
hazard, and pushing one another's boats about, boat- 
hooks and oars and rifles all flung about recklessly — 
apparently as undisciplined a horde as the followers 
of Lopez outside the Tribunal. 

The big guns of the ships were silent — probably 
because their gunners could not be sure of not hitting 
their own men, or perhaps because the situation was 
not understood on board. The machine guns in the 
boats, which would have blown us out of the water 
if they had been served by British seamen, were either 
defective or badly handled, for they seemed to jam 
more often than they fired ; and now a well-directed 
shot from one of our brass guns completed the 
enemy's discomfiture. It struck one of the boats 
on the water-line, and the small craft immediately 
began to fill and sink. The crew, with the terror 
of sharks around them, and a foe, whose general prac- 
tice was to slaughter prisoners without mercy, in front 
of and beside them, seemed to become frantic with 
fear. They shouted and screamed, clinging to the 
other boats, and nearly capsizing them ; and I dis- 
tinctly saw one sailor raise his oar and strike out at 
the head of one of the poor wretches clinging along- 
side. The man dodged and went under to avoid the 
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blow, then made an effort to reach another boat, 
where, however, he was treated in the same inhuman 
manner. Splashing and shouting wildly, probably 
with the idea of scaring away the sharks, he struck 
out for the farther shore ; and it was not until he had 
reached it, and was dragging himself up on the bank, 
that a yell of execration from my men and those on 
the bluff, and a shower of bullets directed at him, 
told me who he was, and why the Spanish sailors 
had treated him so brutally. It was Lopez, the 
traitor, whom his new allies probably considered a 
traitor to them also, for had he not brought them 
into their present position ? 

They seemed to have realized before that the attack 
was a failure ; now the sinking of the boat filled them 
with panic. What began as a dignified retreat ended 
as a disorderly flight. Scarcely firing a shot at us, 
the three remaining boats made with all haste for the 
opening in the reef, and fled beyond the range of our 
guns. 

Lopez had escaped. I believe he was hit once or 
twice, but he managed to drag himself into the jungle; 
and when my men would have followed him, a per- 
emptory command from the brigadier brought us back 
under the lee of the land. 
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For now the ships' guns had begun to speak, and 
we should have afforded them an excellent target in 
crossing the river. As it was, when we were under 
shelter they did little damage. The range was well 
within the capacity of the three big guns which were, 
I believe, carried by each of the ships ; but certainly 
the light was very bad, and the aim no better than 
we had found it twice before. A few huge shells 
shrieked over and around the battery, and crashed 
among the trees. Several also splashed into the sea 
in front of the battery, and some into the river at no 
great distance from us ; but the only casualty was to a 
man on the bluff, injured by a falling branch of a tree. 
Our men had received their baptism of fire under 
most unexpectedly favourable circumstances for us, 
and the first engagement under the new commander 
had been an unqualified success, for it was already 
practically over. The short tropical sunset had begun, 
night shut down suddenly on us, and the fire of the 
guns slackened, then ceased. 

" So far so good," said the brigadier, when I re- 
joined him and he received the cordial congratulations 
of his subordinates ; " but I guess the Dons haven't 
finished with us yet. We've dished them three times, 
and they've a big score to pay off now." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNDOUBTED VICTORY. 

" Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 
And we are graced with wreaths of victory." 

Shakespeare. 

IT was true that the " Dons had not finished with 
us yet," but for the present we were allowed 
a little breathing time to rest, take food, and discuss 
events. The new commander issued stringent orders. 
No fires were to be lit, not even smoking was allowed, 
lest the lights should draw on us the fire of the big 
guns, and a sharp lookout was kept both on the bluff 
and in the guardboat at the river's mouth. But 
Kasim was now in charge of the latter, and I, with 
the main body on the bluff, lying on the ground and 
stretching my wearied limbs, was able to ask a few 
questions of the chief as to what had passed at the 
village since I left. 

" How is Senor Valdez, sir ? " 
G.061) 12 
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" Dead, poor fellow ! He died within an hour 
after we left him." 

" Oh, poor Luiz ! " I cried. " How did he bear it ? " 
" Splendidly. There's real grit in that boy," and 
the new brigadier's voice shook a little. " He came 
to me a few minutes afterwards, and declared himself 
ready to start with the message to the general. I 
could not send him while his father remained unburied, 
while, moreover, night was not the best time to make 
the start, and I wanted to be able to report a victory 
here before he left. He then wished to come with 
me here, but I told him that both he and his faithful 
henchman must have a complete night's rest before 
they started, for the message must be carried without 
delay. It's a queer position here, with a foreigner 
holding no commission from the leaders, yet in com- 
mand of an important post, and I ought to be either 
relieved or confirmed as soon as possible. But," and 
he smiled, " I should like to be able to tell the general 
that I've beaten off the Dons, whether it's to be my 
first or last job as brigadier." 

" But surely they won't supersede you," I cried in- 
dignantly. 

" I guess it's possible. They know nothing of me." 
" But it would be hateful ! And if they sent a 
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native — a blooming nigger, as Mr. Livingston calls 
them — would you serve under him, sir ? " 

"Why, certainly," he answered simply, "if the 
general thinks it advisable." And I could say no 
more. 

"Young Luiz sent you a message, Williams," he 
went on evenly. " He said he knew you would feel 
for him, and that he was glad you were fighting his 
father's enemies. He little guessed then, although I 
suppose my messengers have reported it in the village 
now, that his father's murderer would be amongst 
those with whom you were fighting." 

"No. I wish that scoundrel had not escaped," I 
added vindictively. " Have you seen anything of any 
of his men, sir ? " 

" Yes, several have come in, begging for pardon and 
reinstatement in the insurgent ranks. I refused it 
to two of his officers, who were presumably able to 
understand what they were doing to-day, and they 
are now prisoners at the Tribunal awaiting trial. The 
rank and file must, however, be judged from a 
different standpoint. They were men from Lopez's 
district, and joined him because they dared not do 
otherwise; and, with the approval of Matteo Valdez 
and Hapen, I have offered them a free pardon and 
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future employment, on surrender of their persons and 
weapons, and subject to their good behaviour. I think 
most of them will come in. The women and children 
of the village are returning to their homes, and all is 
quiet there, while Livingston and Dr. Valdez are in 
charge of everything. If all is well here I am to 
return at nine o'clock to-morrow morning for poor Val- 
dez's funeral, but I must see this business done first." 

"Won't you turn in now, sir?" I suggested. 
"Kasim will keep a good watch down below, and I 
will see that they do the same here." 

" I know that, my boy/' he said kindly ; " but I 
have a good deal to think over before I can sleep. 
Turn in yourself for a couple of hours ; and then, if 
all is quiet, I will call you, and get some sleep." 

I was glad enough to wrap myself in a rug and to 
close my aching eyes. It was a fine night, for once 
without rain or mist, and the men off duty were 
lying all around us under the trees. They too had 
passed through a tiring and anxious day, and they did 
not know when they might have to fall in undet 
arms again, and rest was very welcome to all. The 
brigadier called me a couple of hours before dawn, and 
then lay down in my place, and was asleep almost as 
soon as his head touched the ground. 
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But he was astir at daybreak, for, as the night 
had passed without disturbance, he knew that the 
Spaniards would now make a final effort to capture 
the place. They had remained at anchor all night 
about a couple of miles away ; now, after much 
signalling and passing of boats, they weighed anchor, 
and stood in perhaps a mile nearer the reef. Then 
they anchored again. They were determined not to 
start with a mistake to-day. Out of range of our 
popguns, their object was to demolish our little 
battery before sending in their boats to destroy our 
canoes and to burn the village. 

I looked at the captain, whose face was calm as 
ever. Whatever he thought, he would show no signs 
of disquietude. " They know what they ought to do," 
he said quietly, " but it by no means follows that they 
know how to do it. They've the name of being the 
worst gunners in the world. I hope these are a fair 
sample of their incompetence." 

They were, which was lucky for us. As a matter 
of fact, properly served and skilfully aimed, the fire 
from those two gunboats ought to have annihilated 
our puny defences, and left not a man of us alive to 
tell the tale. Each vessel was supposed to carry one 
6 -inch B.L. gun, which could have dropped a projectile 
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weighing 100 pounds into the village itself, with some 
miles of projectile power to spare ; and there were 
also two smaller guns on board each vessel, with 
which British or American marksmen would have 
accounted for our battery and boom in a very few 
minutes. The captain had seen big guns used, and he 
knew what this meant. If the fire were effective in 
the least, we should be absolutely done for. 

The men seemed to know nothing of our peril, 
which perhaps was just as well. Indeed, no one 
could have been more jubilant and confident than 
they were. They had been reinforced by a hundred 
men from the village, where there was now no need of 
a large guard ; and, rested and refreshed after a good 
sleep and breakfast, they declared themselves ready 
for whatever might turn up. Yesterday's victors 
were full of enthusiasm and defiance ; the newcomers 
— including nine of the redoubtable Ten, carefully 
distributed among the untried troops to give them 
steadiness and confidence— were equally determined 
to show what they could do to-day ; and all were 
influenced not a little by the coolness and decision of 
their new leader. 

Moreover, the enemy showed their weakness from 
the first. Instead of seeking to overawe and de- 
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moralize our raw troops with a hail of shell, they 
fired slowly and at long intervals, and their aim was 
shockingly bad. The projectiles either passed right 
over our heads, smashing the trees in the jungle 
behind us, or fell far short of their object, raising 
mighty splashes in the placid waters of the lagoon 
and the river. That they did not succeed in the 
first part of their programme was due entirely to 
their own bad marksmanship, for not a shot struck the 
battery, and little damage was done to the thick net- 
work of logs and bushes lying between the river bars ; 
while the second part was in the main defeated by 
our leader's personal influence and the effects of 
yesterday's victory. 

The canoes were never in danger. As before, they 
had been withdrawn out of sight, and, as it proved, 
out of range, up the river. But so far as the troops 
manning the battery and posted in the jungle on two 
sides of it were concerned, it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect that they should not be disturbed 
and partially demoralized by the heavy fire over and 
around them. With the great missiles shrieking 
overhead, crashing among and smashing down huge 
trees, knocking off fragments of the rock a few feet 
below them, and on one or two occasions, when the 
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aim was true, finding a mark among their friends and 
comrades, turning what had been men, trembling yet 
hopeful like themselves, into a mass of mangled flesh 
and blood, it was but natural that they should waver 
and hesitate. A few, indeed, turned to flee ; but a 
sharp command from their leader, a laughing taunt 
from the few veteran fighters present — our Malays 
and the Ten, for instance — brought most of them 
back to their posts, with grey faces and shaky knees, 
it is true, but with confidence that increased with 
every minute that found them alive. 

But it was a bad half-hour, and I, for one, was 
delighted to see the white boats leave the ships' sides 
at length. The shell continued to shriek overhead for 
a few minutes, but our men could stand the danger 
better and fill the gaps in their ranks the readier now 
that they too had seen the boats prepare to advance. 
Then on they came, their machine guns spitting out 
at us too as soon as they were within range. 

They soon came within our range, however, and then 
we made up for that terrible time of inaction. We 
poured in volley after volley directly they were 
within the lagoon, and their crowded boats offered a 
good target. 

They were plainly taken aback at the warmness of 
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out welcome ; but they came on, after a little hesita- 
tion, dividing into two parties, one making for the 
beach at some distance east of the battery, the other 
making for the river. But the first received a shower 
of bullets from our men in the jungle above the slope 
of the beach, while on the second party was turned 
all the strength of the guns and picked shots in the 
battery. The issue was never in doubt from the 
moment they came within range, although they made 
a desperate effort in both places to push through our 
defence. 

But there was the solid boom still protecting the 
river's mouth, and the men who tried pluckily enough 
to blow it up were each picked off by our best marks- 
men in the battery. After a time, volunteers were 
slow to offer themselves for the job, and when our 
flotilla of canoes was seen coming round the bend of 
the river, the officer in command of the boats gave a 
hasty order to push off and retreat. He had failed, 
and he knew it, while his comrades on the beach had 
fared no better. 

Themselves concealed securely in the jungle, our 
men had been able to fire on the unprotected assailants 
at every step of their progress up the beach. Half a 
dozen poor fellows were killed in fewer minutes, 
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several more were wounded and scarcely able to drag 
themselves back to the boats, and the remainder were 
not sufficiently numerous to carry the position. They 
were driven back again and again, and when a shout 
of triumph from our men made them look around, and 
they saw their shipmates fleeing from the river with 
bullets literally hailing about them, the force on the 
beach also recognized the fact that victory was hope- 
less. They tumbled back into their boats, and raced 
the others out of the lagoon. 

As they neared the ships, and were no longer 
within the line of fire, the big guns were depressed 
once more, and played on us with a persistency which, 
if it had been united with good aim, would have 
annihilated our small force and defences ; as it was, it 
only placed three or four men hors de combat, and 
scattered a few tons of rock and earth along the beach 
and the front of the battery. This lasted for an hour 
or more ; then, convinced, I suppose, that a much 
larger force than they could land — their whole crews 
mustering less than a hundred men apiece — would be 
necessary to capture so naturally strong a place, the 
gunboats weighed anchor and sullenly withdrew in 
the direction of Manila. 

We learned afterwards that they reported the de- 
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struction of the Annabel Lee, with her cargo, and the 
total demolition of the insurgents' position at Tuma- 
bong ; but that was only the customary Spanish way 
of representing a defeat Every action throughout 
the campaign was represented as a victory; yet the 
rebels held their ground all along their lines at this 
time, and multiplied exceedingly. 



CHAPTER XV 

A DOUBTFUL PEACE. 

" Peace, peace, when there is no peaoe." — Jer. vi. 14. 

WE left as strong a guard as was necessary in 
the battery, and a guardboat to patrol the 
river, then the rest of our little force set out on our 
return to the village. 

This return partook of the nature of a triumphal 
procession. Some of the villagers had hastened on 
before to Tumabong to carry the news of our victory 
and to fetch the musical instruments, of which the 
community possessed a goodly number. The musicians 
were fairly well trained, and now they marched out 
to meet us, accompanied by the women and children, 
and headed our ranks, playing martial airs. 

The fact that our rear was brought up by a dozen 
or so of rudely-constructed litters, wherein were carried 
our dead and wounded, did not seem to affect the 
general rejoicing in the least ; and only direct orders 
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from our leader served to check the music and shouts 
as we drew in sight of the Tribunal, whereon the 
Insurgent flag floated half-mast high 

"We halted before the building, and Matteo and 
Luiz Valdez, sorrowful, but calm and composed, ad- 
vanced to meet us, with old Livingston and the rest 
of their party. The Filipinos gave the new brigadier 
the usual salute to persons of rank, bending the knee 
and touching the forehead, while old Livingston made 
a clumsy attempt to give a military salute, grinning 
furtively all the time. 

Captain Hemingway shook hands with them all. 
" Thank you, friends," he said earnestly, in answer to 
their warm congratulations. "Yes, we've beaten the 
Dons off, but I can't claim much of the credit. It was 
your father, Luiz, who showed me where the strength 
of our position lay, and I've only followed his direc- 
tions. I guess your cause — our cause, I may say, for 
we're well in it now — lost one of its ablest men 
yesterday." 

Luiz's eyes filled with tears at this tribute to his 
father's memory, but he said bravely: "My father 
knew that he was leaving his work in able hands, 
captain — I should say general," he added hastily. 

" I prefer the other," Captain Hemingway said 
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quietly. "Guess it sounds more natural, and 'twill 
be time enough for the other if General Aguinaldo 
confirms me in the command here. — Now, Williams, 
dismiss the men for an hour for rest and food, and — 
well, yes, brag. I reckon there'll be plenty of that. 
Have the wounded brought in here. — I will ask you, 
Dr. Valdez, to attend to them." 

" Certainly, sir." 

"In an hour's time the troops must assemble for 
the brigadier's funeral. The men who came with him 
from Manila will Are the volley over the grave. Now 
I want some food, and then I'll try my prisoners." 

That trial was short, sharp, and direct. The men 
were allowed to plead for themselves, but they had 
little to say. The two officers denied complicity in the 
cowardly plot to assassinate the late commander, but 
acknowledged that they knew of and had approved 
Lopez's intention to rise against the authority of 
the newcomer. They were acknowledged traitors to 
their cause, and that, too, in the face of the enemy; 
and, as an example to the other troops, they could 
only be condemned to death. But, considering the 
doubtfulness of Hemingway's commission to deal with 
such serious matters, the sentence was to be held over 
until after Imiz had interviewed the general. 
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The men — sheep without a leader, in danger of 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards if they were 
dismissed to their own homes, when they would 
either be forced to serve against their former com- 
rades or be butchered — were pardoned, and formed 
into a conditional company, but deprived of their 
weapons and of the right to use them against the 
enemy until they should have proved their repent- 
ance by good behaviour. 

Then the hour struck for the general's funeral, and 
a trumpet rang out the assembly call. We had now 
all assumed the khaki uniform which the Annabel 
Lee had brought for the use of the insurgents, and 
there was nothing but a plain sword belt and our 
swords to distinguish the officers from such of the 
rank and file of our little army who were similarly 
attired. Somehow this seemed to me to be peculiarly 
appropriate to our position, as we formed up together 
around the grave of the man whom we all mourned, 
not only as soldiers, but as members of the cause in 
which he had met his death. 

There was no priest present Only the dead man's 
brother could repeat a few prayers from the service of 
the Catholic Church, of which both had always been 
devoted servants. Then the general was laid in his 
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grave, and, close by, the poor fellows killed by the 
Spanish fire were also laid to rest ; the Ten advanced 
and fired a volley, and all was over. But, as they 
filed away from the grave, each man of our force 
silently and significantly saluted the new leader. It 
was their recognition of his right to lead them. 

Then he went back to the Tribunal to write his 
letter to the general, while Luiz and Felipe went to 
the house of one of the villagers who had offered to 
supply them with their disguises. When I had dis- 
charged my duties as a kind of combined adjutant, 
brigade-major, and aide-de-camp, dismissing the men 
to their quarters, issuing rations, appointing the next 
reliefs for sentry duty here and at the battery, I 
followed Luiz to see if I could render him any 
assistance. 

With a broad grin on his good-tempered face the 
villager bade me enter his house, and I made my way, 
not without difficulty, up the crazy notched pole that 
served as entrance steps. Above, I found myself in a 
house of one room, dark, stuffy, and somewhat smoky, 
where all the family had assembled. An old crone 
was cooking something over the fire ; the host and two 
young men, his sons, as I supposed, were helping 
Felipe to adorn himself in their spare garments ; some 
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children stood about, gaping with astonishment ; while 
three or four women, laughing and joking together, 
were putting the finishing touches to the wardrobe of 
a young woman in the centre of the room. It was 
not until he greeted me with comic bashf ulness that I 
recognized Luiz in this disguise. 

He wore a gaily-coloured skirt, rather too long for 
comfort in walking, I should imagine, a white cotton 
cam/isa, with long broad sleeves, and over it a folded 
handkerchief, while a bright-green handkerchief was 
tied over his head. His feet were thrust into slippers 
much too small for him — which, as he explained, he 
would have to carry in his hand, except when passing 
through a town — and in his hand he grasped a big 
cotton umbrella A few ornaments of small value 
were strung around his neck, and he placed within 
the folds of his camisa a cedtda, or permit, made out 
in the name of his kindly hostess, and without which 
it might have been difficult for him to make his way 
through the country lying between us and the part 
held by Aguinaldo's troops. Felipe's permit repre- 
sented him to be the husband of this very nice-looking 
little woman. 

Luiz placed some silver money in the palm of the 

somewhat reluctant hostess, saluted all the women 
O.ou) 13 
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with gentle politeness and hearty thanks, then, accom- 
panied by the men, we left the house. Luiz found it 
no easy matter to climb down the ladder in his new 
dress, but when I laughingly bade him tuck up his 
skirts, he turned to me with a gravity that reminded 
me of the real significance of his disguise. 

" No, my friend. I must learn to ascend and 
descend as they do, otherwise I might betray my- 
self elsewhere," and he patiently mounted and de- 
scended the pole until he became fairly proficient. 

Then we went together to the Tribunal, where 
Captain Hemingway gave him the letter addressed to 
the general. He read its contents aloud before both 
messengers, giving them instructions, in the event of 
capture, to destroy it, and bidding them separate if 
necessary, so that one at least might have a chance of 
reaching the general in safety. 

" Have you a revolver, Luiz ? " he asked. 

" No, sir. I have my rifle, but I can't carry that." 

" Of course not. Take this," and he drew out his 
own revolver and cartridges, and helped to hide them 
away in the folds of the lad's dress. Then he shook 
his hand warmly, and his voice shook a little. " God 
grant you may come out of this safely, my boy. You 
are worthy to be a brave man's son. Good-bye." 
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I walked a little way with Luiz, who was, how- 
ever, very silent. But when we parted he wrung my 
hand with sudden fervour. " Good-bye, Evan ! " for 
he had learned to call me by my Christian name. 
" You are my friend, I know, and I like you well. But 
I love your captain." 

" Well, so do I," I said, startled out of my reserve 
by his emotion. c He's the best fellow I know." 

We settled down to a life of quiet activity at 
Tumabong while awaiting Luiz's return. Even if 
Captain Hemingway had been the duly accredited 
agent of the insurgent leaders, it would have been no 
part of his present duty to take the offensive against 
the enemy. Yaldez had been sent here to organize 
the little force already collected, to recruit in the 
neighbourhood, and to receive stores if any other ship 
should manage to run the blockade of the gunboats. 
As a matter of fact, no ship reached us, and I do not 
even know if any attempted to do so, while our com- 
munication with the other rebel forces was tempo- 
rarily cut off by the presence beyond the hills of a body 
of Spanish troops, reported to be over 2,000 strong. 
It was on this account that Luiz and Felipe had been 
obliged to disguise themselves ; and, if they should 
manage to get through and return to us, they would 
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be the first to bring us any information as to the out- 
side world. 

Meanwhile, however, the new leader had plenty to 
do in carrying out the two first portions of his 
predecessor's instructions. The men were drilled, 
exercised in the use of their arms and in musket 
practice every day, while the recruiting staff — some 
half-dozen members of the Ten — were busily employed 
beating up recruits and collecting tribute in the 
neighbourhood. Besides these duties, we constructed 
an earthen magazine to contain our explosives — which 
we were very thankful to see safely placed therein — 
and every piece of old iron and lead that could be 
discovered in the vicinity was melted down for bullets. 
The variety of the scrap iron collected was curious, 
but the quantity was little enough, which was all the 
more annoying when we considered that any amount 
of iron ore was known to lie in the hills near us, but 
was as unobtainable — thanks to the want of roads and 
of intelligent native labour — as a cargo from Europe. 

But if we could not spare our men for mining 
purposes, we were obliged to employ them very often 
as agricultural labourers. The disturbed state of the 
country had driven many of the natives from their 
homes, and their rice and maize and other crops 
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stood ripe and ready, waiting for the sickle. We wanted 
it badly, either for present or future use, so we had it 
all gathered in, while Captain Hemingway made notes 
of its value as each crop was brought in, with a view 
to compensating such of the owners who should come 
in to claim it. 

We were all busy, and the time passed away 
pleasantly enough. We were well into December 
now, and the weather was cooler and drier. Our 
only anxiety was that Luiz and Felipe should have 
returned by now, if all had gone well with their 
expedition. 

But the days lengthened into weeks, and still they 
did not come. We had begun to dread the worst, and 
Dr. Yaldez was talking of making the attempt to get 
through himself, both to obtain the general's instruc- 
tions and to learn his nephew's fate, when one day 
the messengers arrived together, in good health, and 
Luiz in male attire. I happened to be relieving guard 
at the extremity of the village when they came in 
sight, and I rushed forward to greet them, shouting 
their names in delight. 

There was no answering pleasure, however, in Luiz's 
face. He grasped my hand warmly, but said nothing, 
and I knew at once that something had happened. 
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" What is it ? " I cried. " The general — has he been 
captured, or shot, or something ? " 

" No, he is very well," Luiz replied, and his voice 
was strained and odd. 

"You then, Luiz? Did they catch you? Have 
they hurt you ? " 

" No," and he laughed, but without any mirth in 
the sound. " See this. I have passed through their 
lines openly, with a safe-conduct. This precious 
paper," and he fluttered a scrap of blue paper before 
my eyes, "is signed by the captain-general himself, 
and orders all Spanish officers and soldiers whom I 
might meet to help me on my way to Tumabong. 
You need fear neither gunboats nor cruisers here now, 
my friend ; and if Spanish troops come, they come 
as brothers ! " and he laughed again, even more 
bitterly. 

" But I don't understand. What does it all mean ? " 
I cried. 

" I don't understand either, but it means peace— 
a peace so disgraceful, so discreditable, that I would 
rather see the country swimming in blood than know — 
Oh, what am I saying ? He was my father's friend. 
My father trusted him. Perhaps I am misjudging 
him." 
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" Misjudging whom ? " I asked in absolute bewilder- 
ment. 

" The general — Aguinaldo. He has made peace 
with the captain-general — the new one, Primo de 
Rivera — and the people say that Aguinaldo and the 
other leaders have been bought. But perhaps it is a 
lie. Yet the peace is certain, and he is going away to 
China, and we are all to make submission. I have 
the orders here for Captain Hemingway. Evan, will 
he obey ? " suddenly. 

" I don't know," I said slowly. I was so amazed 
at this new turn of fortune's wheel, so puzzled to know 
what it meant and how it would affect us, that I could 
say nothing more. I could only walk silently by 
Luiz's side up to the Tribunal. 

Perhaps, too, I hoped in my inmost heart that Luiz 
might be mistaken, that he had been deceived by idle 
rumours, and that the captain's letter would explain 
it all away. But this hope was soon destroyed. The 
villagers' shouts of welcome as the two messengers 
appeared brought Captain Hemingway to the door of 
the Tribunal. He too greeted the newcomers with 
pleased relief, but their faces and manner prepared 
him for bad news. He took the packet addressed to 
him and opened it, read the letter through two or three 
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times in evident astonishment, then bade me summon 
Dr. Valdez and Mr Livingston 

Both were already hurrying up, having heard of 
the safe arrival of the missing ones ; and when their 
first greetings were over, the captain called us over 
to the space in the Tribunal partitioned off as his 
office, and then told us his news. It was true. The 
new captain-general had come out from Spain to buy 
peace, and he had bought it — on what terms I have 
never learned with any certainty. But he had promised 
concessions and the redressing of all the wrongs under 
which the Filipinos were suffering, and therefore the 
insurrection was at an end. On Christmas Day 
certain of the rebel leaders were to meet the captain- 
general and confirm the treaty, and after that all the 
rebels were to make submission, a general pardon was 
to be granted, and all bitterness and dissension were 
to be swept away in universal peace and brotherhood. 

" For how long ? " Dr. Valdez cried bitterly. "We 
have heard of concessions and the redressing of 
wrongs before, but they have never come. It will be 
so again." 

" Perhaps," the captain said thoughtfully. He was 
looking at the letter again, and now it was his turn 
to laugh. " The insurrection is at an end, yet I am 
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confirmed in my command here ! The two things 
don't tag in somehow. I guess it's either a case of 
' Hamlet's occupation gone ' for good, or else — " 

He hesitated for a moment, then added in a low 
voice, " Or else it is only just beginning." 

"Ah!" Dr. Valdez looked up sharply. "What 
shall you do ? " 

" Disband my army and build a boat," slowly. " If 
the whole show is over, I must get myself and my 
crew down south to Borneo as soon as possible, for 
this free pardon won't extend to foreign gun-runners, 
who have been in arms against the government into 
the bargain. But, in case it isn't all over, I shall 
keep the best of our fellows together here, if they 
will stay, as boat-builders." 

" I am glad you have thought of that," Dr. Valdez 
said reflectively. "There may yet be a little hope, 
but, I fear, very little." 

" And you, doctor — shall you make submission with 
the others ? " 

" I ? " The doctor's eyes flashed. " I would rather 
be shot. What do you say, Luiz ? " 

The boy slipped his hand in his uncle's arm. " As 
you do, uncle." 

" Good boy ! — And you, Felipe ? " 
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" I have made a vow," Felipe answered gloomily. 
" I cannot break it. It is for ever." 

" I thought so. — You have your answer, captain." 

" I guess it's pretty much what I expected." But 
the captain's face was troubled. ''You know the 
risks, doctor ? " 

" Yes, and prefer them to breaking my oath. See, 
if this accursed treaty holds, and you build your ship, 
captain, will you give us a passage to some free 
country ? " 

" Of course I will," readily. " Come what may, 
we'll stick together. — Amos, what do you say ? " 

" Same as you," growled old Livingston. " How 
long d'ye give this bloomin' peace to last ? " 

" Three months at the outside." 

" It'll take us that to build a sea-goin' boat in this 
'ere hole. Well, so much the better; we'll have 
time to see what's goin' to turn up. But I won't 
bet a brass farthin' on the peace ! " conclusively. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE AFFAIR OF MARCH TWENTY-FIFTH. 

" Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes.'' 

Shakespeare. 

"\\ THERE'S the skipper? Hanged if I can 
V V ever remember to call him the brigadier ! " 
old Livingston cried, bursting into the Tribunal, where 
I was at work arranging stores. 

"I suppose he would say he wasn't either at the 
present moment," I said. 

" Oh ! that's all over, I hope. What did I tell ye ? 
I said that bloomin' peace wasn't worth bettin' on, 
and I was right. It's busted up already, and I fancy 
he can be brigadier just as soon as he likes." 

" What ? The peace smashed up ? When ? How ? 
I say, sir, come down to the slip. He's there, seeing 
the deck of the boat planked in, and he'll want to 
know the news at once. What does it all mean ? " 
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Old Livingston's red, excited face suddenly grew 
grave. "It means a row, at least in this district, 
with no quarter given on either side, so far as I can 
make out. Ah ! there's the skipper. — Come aside 
a bit, please, sir. I've news to give you — good or 
bad, as opinions go ; but we'd best keep it to our- 
selves for the present. The rebellion's broken out 
again. Over at Leon they're fightin' like demons, 
an' they've sent to ask you for help." 

" At Leon ? That's the place where Lopez was 
gobernadorcillo." 

" And is again ! Fact ! He got into Manila some- 
how after the affair with the gunboats, got hold of a 
bigwig, made out his story well, and won special 
credit for murdering poor Valdez. I wonder how he 
told that tale, by the way. They reinstated him at 
Leon, with a guard to uphold his authority. There 
he's been carryin' on all his old games, and the latest 
was to flog the headmen of some of the villages 
where the people haven't paid their taxes with the 
bejuco scourge." 

"What's that?" I asked. 

The captain's face hardened "A whip with a 
heavy bamboo handle, and thongs of the thorniest 
of the rattans, the bejuco. They tear the flesh in 
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the most horrible way, and generally kill their 
victim." 

" Ay, they've killed most of 'em this time, if this 
chap's story is true, but their friends have risen 
against Lopez. They besieged him in the Tribunal 
at Leon, but he managed to send to the nearest 
Spanish outpost for more troops, and now they're 
fighting all over the district. The rebels have sent 
this poor wretch, who was one of those flogged, to 
show you his wounds, and ask you for help." 

" Where is he ? " 

" At the Valdezes' house. The doctor is attending to 
him." 

" I'll see him at once. Meanwhile, call all the men 
we have together, Amos, and bid the Ten be ready to 
start round to collect the rest. — You, Williams, see to 
the muskets and ammunition." 

He walked off hurriedly towards the house where 
the Valdezes lived, while I went back to the Tribunal, 
and Livingston returned to the slip where our new 
boat was being constructed, to assemble the men. 
These comprised our own three Malays, the Ten, and 
the pick of the late insurgent force of Tumabong — 
the nucleus of a new force, if such were necessary. 
Of the rest of our men, some had returned to their 
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own villages ; but many, dreading the vengeance of 
their local governors, had preferred to remain in our 
neighbourhood, supporting themselves by fishing and 
hunting, or by helping the easy-going inhabitants 
of the village to do such agricultural labour as 
was absolutely necessary, in return for food and 
lodging. 

Some two months had elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the so-called peace. It was known that 
Aguinaldo and some other leaders of the insurrection 
had left the country — indeed, every facility had been 
offered them to do so, although some other persons, 
less directly concerned in the revolt, had been 
obliged to pay large sums for permission to go into 
exile, or to gain release from prison. But, beyond 
this, all the terms of the compact remained unfulfilled. 
The " pacificator '' — it seems as if the tax-payers of 
Spain had the best right to that title — the acting 
captain-general, Primo de Rivera, had returned to 
the mother country to receive the honour and glory 
due to one who had pacified a rebellious country, and 
his successor, Augustin, with the priests, had speedily 
set to work to revive all the past methods of stirring 
the people to revolt again. 

How far they had succeeded, the incident at Leon 
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will show. Other similar stories had reached us from 
time to time — whether true or false, we had no means 
of ascertaining; but at Tumabong we had remained 
unmolested and undisturbed. Of course we knew 
that the authorities must be aware that there were 
large parties of insurgents in and near the village 
who had made no submission, and surrendered no 
weapons ; but either they believed the report that the 
Annabel Lee's cargo had been destroyed with her, 
or they did not care to send a sufficiently large force 
to subdue the place. It is true that we heard 
rumours now and again that our former acquaint- 
ances, the gunboats, were to return with a cruiser or 
two, " to blow us into the sea," but they had not yet 
arrived. And so we had proceeded peacefully in the 
execution of a task which brought the villagers 
around, in their plentiful leisure hours, to stare, 
admire, and criticise. For, under the captain's super- 
vision, with Kasim as chief carpenter, Abdulrahman 
as foreman of all the other jacks-of -all-trades, and old 
Livingston's tongue, like a whip, urging all to unre- 
mitting labour, our fierce fighters were building a 
very neat little craft, stout and shapely withal, in 
which we proposed to sail southwards, together with 
such of our followers as deemed it necessary to leave 
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the islands, if indeed it should prove that the insur- 
rection was at an end. 

Now the news from Leon made it appear doubtful 
whether this was the case ; and after interviewing the 
poor fellow at the Valdezes' house, the captain decided 
to proceed to that village at once. We mustered all 
the fighting men available, together with a few 
volunteers from among the Tumabong folk, and 
marched through a bad jungle path to our destination, 
some twelve miles away. Here, however, we found 
that all the excitement was over. The rebels had 
gathered in considerable force, and had driven Lopez 
and the Spanish troops out of the place. It was 
believed that the latter had fled to Manila to obtain 
reinforcements, and that they would return shortly 
to obtain revenge ; and therefore the leaders of the 
revolt, peasants absolutely ignorant of military matters, 
begged Captain Hemingway to place himself at their 
head. 

" If there is the smallest hope of successful resist- 
ance, I am ready enough to do so," he answered them 
frankly ; " but we alone cannot stand against the 
whole power of the government. There are still 
bodies of insurgents in arms in Cavite and Batangas, 
you tell me. Very good. I will send messengers to 
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them to learn their strength and intentions ; and if 
they are willing to strike, and strong enough to 
strike, we will join them." 

Although the poor fellows naturally dreaded the 
effect of submission, they could understand the 
reasonableness of his decision. 

Three or four hundred peasants, unsupported, could 
not long stand out against authorities having, it was 
reported, over ten thousand regular troops under their 
command. But if, on the other hand, two or three 
other places were already in revolt, and the Spanish 
troops would have to be divided and sent on differ- 
ent expeditions, there would be more hope of success 
for such an outbreak as these men of Leon and our 
own followers were desirous of making. The first 
thing to do was to ascertain the true position of our 
prospective allies, and the captain called for volun- 
teers to make the attempt to reach the other leaders. 

The undertaking would be full of difficulty and 
danger, as all knew, and therefore it is pleasant to 
record that a goodly number of the men of Leon, 
and our whole party, from Amos Livingston to the 
quietest and laziest fisherman of Tumabong, stepped 
forward and offered their services. 

The captain looked at us with amused approval. 

(1,061) 14 
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" I can't send yon all ; and, to take officers first, I 
guess a little knowledge of the language you would 
have to speak would be desirable, Amos ; ditto, 
Williams." 

" But I do speak some Tagalog, sir," I pleaded. 

"Not enough, my boy. — Doctor, you're too useful 
a man to risk. — Luiz, you went before." 

" And came back safely, sir — the best reason why 
I should go again. Please, sir ? " he added plead- 
ingly. 

"So be it. You and Felipe are excellent scouts, 
and you shall take the Cavite expedition. Now, I 
want two men who know the Batangas district well 
to undertake that journey.'' 

One of the Leon men and one of the Ten, both 
originally natives of Batangas, were finally selected, 
and all four began the necessary preparations. The 
great object, of course, was to render them as little 
likely to attract attention as possible. Once more 
Luiz was dressed as a woman, while Felipe, as her 
husband, was to represent a peddler, hawking objects 
of little value from village to village. The necessary 
cJdula, or license, was found for them. The other 
two, having completed a term of imaginary service on 
a tobacco-growing estate, were now returning to their 
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homes in Batangas, and — perhaps for the first time 
for many years — one of them travelled under his 
own name. Their cddvZas were the only papers they 
carried, for apart from the risk of bearing compromis- 
ing documents at such a time, there was a grave 
doubt raised whether the recipients of the captain's 
messages would be able to read them if they were 
committed to paper. 

We watched them start with some envy, then 
settled down with such patience as we could com- 
mand to await their return. Our time was by no 
means spent in idleness. We had to keep open 
communications with Tumabong, and prepare both 
places for defence in case of a hostile demonstration 
either by land or sea, and to keep our ever-increasing 
little army drilled and prepared for the work they 
might have to do. Yet the time seemed to pass very 
slowly before the first of our messengers returned. 

This was the Batangas member of the Ten. He 
and his companion had been arrested, and, judging 
that it might increase their chances of escape, they 
had each denied any knowledge of the other beyond 
a chance wayfaring acquaintance. This no doubt had 
been fortunate for one man, for his story was told 
so plausibly, with the happy audacity of one long 
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accustomed to arrests and examinations, that he had 
been released. Hia companion had been retained as a 
suspect, "which means," our friend said callously, 
" that he was shot next morning. At least, I didn't 
stop to see." 

Our leader could not blame the man. The safe 
delivery of the message entrusted to him ranked 
above the life of his companion, yet his indifference 
was somewhat of a shock to our sensibilities. He 
had taken his message to the right quarter, and he 
brought an answer satisfactory enough, so far as it 
went. The followers of this leader were armed and 
ready, but were waiting a signal to rise. " And the 
signal," the man added significantly, " will come from 
Hong-kong." 

" From Aguinaldo ? " the captain asked quickly. 
" He is there." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then he is no traitor," Dr. Valdez said with great 
relief. "He has only taken the money from the 
Spaniards to provide more war material for the 
insurgents." 

It was little use to urge that such a course was 
scarcely honourable ; indeed, it would be unreasonable, 
perhaps, to expect a high sense of honour from an 
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enslaved and oppressed nation. Nevertheless, it was 
also something of a shock to us to hear Matteo 
Valdez, so true a gentleman in most matters, rejoicing 
openly in the perpetration of such a trick on the part 
of his leader and his brother's friend 

The days went slowly by, and our other messengers 
did not return. Their safe arrival after long delay 
before led us to take a hopeful view of the case for 
some time after their return was due, then gradually 
we became convinced that some calamity had befallen 
them. They had left us in the middle of March, and, 
although much of the country through which they 
must pass was thick jungle, yet, under ordinary 
circumstances, and in the dry season, they should 
have reached Cavite - in four or five days. But the 
end of the month came, the first week in April 
passed, and then came Felipe, haggard, dejected, and 
alone. 

He had a terrible story to tell. Luiz and he, 
secure in their admirable disguises and expertness, 
had passed through the disturbed country, and even 
through places which were held by Spanish troops, 
without mishap. They had found the leaders of 
the malcontents in the province of Cavite, and had 
safely delivered their message, and here they found a 
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measure of discontent and readiness to take the field 
that delighted them. They also learned, with pleasure, 
that the present movement was widespread and far- 
reaching, and that it was the wish of the wire-pullers 
in Hong-kong and other places that the outbreak, 
when it came, should be simultaneous. This, Luiz 
knew, was precisely what the captain also desired, 
and he therefore readily agreed to linger a few days 
with his new friends until he should have more 
definite information to bring back to Leon. 

So far all had gone well ; now came the catas- 
trophe. Certain of the leaders, including Luiz, went 
to Manila to discuss matters with other conspirators 
there. Felipe accompanied his young master, but 
was not present at the discussions. There were 
meetings held and visits paid which, although all more 
or less political, were by no means all insurrectionary 
in character. Many of the people were discontented 
with the administration of the islands, and would 
gladly have sacrificed much to see matters mended; 
but they shrank from civil war, and some of these 
meetings were to propose other and more peaceful 
ways of redressing grievances. Felipe believed that 
one held on the twenty-fifth of March was one of 
these last. 
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However that may be, this particular meeting was 
denounced to the authorities — it was said by a priest, 
who served as a spy. The house in which it was 
held was suddenly surrounded by troops, who broke 
in, killing all who offered the smallest resistance, 
and arresting the others. Of course they were 
justified so far; and if Luiz Valdez had been slain 
in arms against the troops, we could only have 
mourned his loss as the chance of war. But Felipe 
had seen the slaughtered persons, and he could 
safely affirm that his young master was not among 
them. 

Then comes the part of the story, however, that 
filled us with fury, and that roused all the mal- 
contents in the island to action as soon as they heard 
of it. The unarmed, defenceless persons who had 
surrendered to the troops were hurried off to prison, 
they received no pretence of a trial, and were shot at 
daybreak next morning. 

Felipe, frantic with grief when he heard the news, 
made every effort to obtain some definite information 
as to Luiz's fate, but could learn nothing more. His 
inquiries brought suspicion on himself, and he was 
arrested, and subjected to severe examination, but he 
managed to deceive his captors, and returned to carry 
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the evil tidings to the leaders to whom he had been 
sent They bade him come at once to Captain 
Hemingway, and ask him to bring his forces to join 
theirs, with the idea of striking a blow as soon as 
circumstances should permit. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A SKIRMISH, AND UNEXPECTED NEWS. 

"Still a cultured Christian age sees us scuffle, squeak, and rage ; 
Still we pinch, and slap, and jabber, scratch and dirk ; 
Still we let our business slide — as we dropped the half -dressed hide — 
To show a fellow-savage how to work." — Rcdtabd Kiplino. 

OF our grief and rage it is useless to speak. 
Luiz Valdez bad become a general favourite 
in our little force, where bis courage, endurance, and 
brightness had endeared him to all. If he had fallen 
in battle, his loss would have been regarded as a 
general calamity ; but, as it was, his fate roused a deep 
longing for revenge in all our hearts. 

Personally, I don't like to think of those days, for 
he had been my friend, my chum, and I was wild 
with rage against those who had, as I thought, done 
him to death, without trial, and without mercy for 
his youth. Our acquaintance had commenced among 
dangers and excitement, it had been renewed and 
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cemented when his heart was sore on account of his 
murdered father, and my sympathy and fellowship 
had been dear to him. When he returned to Tuma- 
bong from his visit to Aguinaldo, hurt and disap- 
pointed at what seemed to be the ruin of the cause 
to which he had devoted his life, I had tried by every 
possible means to revive his spirits and to interest 
him in other matters. Together we had fished, 
hunted, and explored the jungle, whenever we had 
leisure time on our hands. We had skinned and 
stuffed the birds we shot, and decorated the gloomy 
Tribunal with the somewhat crazy results of our taxi- 
dermic skill. We had raced, and swum, and paddled, 
and shot together, testing our respective knowledge of 
these arts with keen but friendly rivalry. We had 
sat talking in the evening, and during long watches, 
discussing the past, making rosy plans for the future, 
until we knew each other's lives and characters well, 
and I, at least, had learned to thoroughly appreciate 
my Tagalog friend. And now, as I thought, there 
was nothing for me to do but to avenge him, if 
possible. 

Our whole force was equally anxious to push on 
and try conclusions with the enemy without delay. 
Most of our former followers had joined us by this 
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time, and our little army had also been increased 
almost every day by new arrivals. Nearly all had 
some story to tell of wrong or oppression that had 
stirred them up to revolt, and there were private 
grudges as well as public grievances to render the 
feeling of enmity stronger, if that had been possible. 
There was no hanging back or hesitation; the men 
were ready to endure any hardship rather than re- 
turn to the old condition of miserable servitude. 

But a party of our size could not march without 
certain preparations. Arms, ammunition, and provi- 
sions had to be served out to each man, and the new- 
comers had to learn something of the use of the first 
of these necessaries. But at last we were ready to 
start, and we set off in high spirits from the spot 
which some of us were destined never to see again. 

We knew nothing of that, however, and cared less. 
We were going forward to act at last, which was 
sufficient to occupy our thoughts, when we had time 
for any, for as a matter of fact our first three days' 
march was scarcely a time for thinking at all. Our 
way lay through jungle and swamp, where only a 
foot trail — sometimes obliterated for some distance 
by the quick-springing, rank undergrowth — served to 
keep us on the right course. Then we came to more 
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open country, but our progress was not very much 
hastened thereby. The roads were full of knee-deep 
ruts or ankle-deep dust ; there would be rivers with 
broken-down bridges or no bridges at all ; and it was 
no rare occurrence, near a river, to find a considerable 
portion of the road swept away by a flood in the 
last wet season, and this was all the more noticeable 
when we approached the shores of the great lake, the 
Laguna de Bay. 

We were coming, too, to the country where fights 
had been very frequent during last year's insurrec- 
tion. A. village almost denuded of able-bodied men 
was common enough, and here women, old cripples, 
and young boys had to do all the necessary field 
work. The men had all been recruited, forcibly or 
otherwise, by one or other of the contending parties, 
and they " had not come home yet," as the women 
hopefully remarked. Would they ever return ? I 
wondered. 

There were other and sadder sights, too, to be seen. 
Crops burnt, plantations destroyed, houses razed to 
the ground, and, among them, the silent, pitiful 
evidence of skulls and bones — varying in size from 
those of the full-grown man, whose weapon lay 
broken by his side, to those of the child, whose tiny, 
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fleshless hand grasped a broken toy — spoke of puni- 
tive expeditions carried out with ruthless cruelty. 

At this time it would be difficult to say which side 
had the best of it The Spaniards held all the big 
towns (big is here used in a comparative sense, for 
Manila and Uoilo, down south in Fanay, are the only 
two of any importance) ; they also held the dockyard 
and arsenal at Cavit£, and there were ten thousand 
regular troops in the island of Luzon. But, on the 
other hand, these troops, although brave enough, were 
badly fed and worse handled. The officers were 
ignorant and incompetent, they had never taken the 
trouble to learn anything of the country in which they 
fought, and everything was in favour of guerrilla 
warfare and its wagers. They knew every inch of 
the country; driven from one position, they could 
reform in another, or, scattering and hiding in the 
jungle until the regulars set out on their return 
march, they could then reassemble, unseen and un- 
heard, tracking their enemy as they were used to 
track game, and could harrass and " snipe " them so 
long as the march led past a scrap of covert. 

Acting always on these principles, and only giving 
battle when driven into a corner, or when every 
natural advantage lay with themselves, the insurgents 
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lost but few men ; and although the Spanish officers 
generally reported every engagement as a decisive 
victory, it was noticeable that each " victory " drove 
the regular troops more securely within the shelter of 
the towns. Without ships or field artillery, the rebels 
could scarcely have hoped ever to capture Manila or 
Cavite ; but, so long as Spanish resources were crippled 
by the drain on them to continue the war in Cuba, 
the Filipinos could have continued to prolong their 
insurrection, with its consequences of expense in men 
and money, the destruction of trade and loss of rev- 
enue — all serious matters to a government never 
financially strong. 

Such was the position of affairs when we came 
north to join the other insurgents near Manila, and to 
do " our little utmost " to further the cause we all had 
at heart. 

We were lucky enough to fall in with our friends 
just when we were wanted. A small party of insur- 
gents, convoying ammunition, had been attacked by a 
superior body of Spanish troops, and were hard put 
to it to defend themselves. The sound of firing drew 
us to the spot. Our advance guard, in which I hap- 
pened to be, came up at the double, and found the 
fight taking place at the corner of a road bordered on 
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each side by a thick plantation. The insurgents were 
formed closely around the rough wagons that carried 
their valuable convoy, and just as we came up the 
Spanish leader had detached a portion of his troops to 
steal around by the plantation and attack them in the 
rear. It must have been an unpleasant surprise for 
them to encounter us instead. 

Cuevas was actually in command, but his power 
over his troops was never very considerable. We 
came tearing up now, without order or formation, and 
fell on the foe. For some ten minutes there was 
sharp fighting, with some loss on either side. There 
should have been much greater loss, but I may as 
well confess that our fellows were the greatest duffers 
with muskets that I ever met with — except those on 
the other side. Both sides blazed away gorgeously, 
hitting the trees more often than the enemy, however ; 
then the men clubbed their rifles, and rushed at each 
other bike the savages they were. There was no dis- 
cipline on either side to boast of. I shouted orders 
until I found that no one was obeying them, then — 
well, I rushed into it as madly as the rest, hitting out 
right and left with my sword, and using my revolver 
when I thought of it. 

It was magnificent, but it wasn't war. A scrim- 
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mage is the best word to describe it, but it was just 
what our fellows wanted to rouse the fighting spirit 
within them. We broke through this line of assailants, 
and they scattered and fled ; then we helped to rout 
the others in front. They too broke and fled, and we 
went after them, shouting like fiends, and firing at 
intervals ; and I know that I sent three bullets after 
one fat little officer, and missed him each time. As 
a display of marksmanship, the less said about that 
engagement the better ; while as an exhibition of want 
of discipline on both sides, it was perhaps unrivalled 
Then I heard Captain Hemingway's fiercest sea 
roar ordering us back, and I collected such of my 
stragglers as were within sight or hearing, and re- 
turned, breathless and triumphant, to the wagons. 
There I found our main body, and received the wig- 
ging I deserved for having failed to keep my men in 
hand, instead of all the praise I had expected for 
scattering the foe. The next half-hour was spent in 
collecting the rest of my men ; and by the time that 
task was completed, I fully understood why I had 
merited and received so sharp a reprimand, which also 
fell with impartial severity on Cuevas. If any part 
of the enemy's force had rallied, and returned to the 
scene of action, our band of uncontrolled savages, 
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machete (small cutlass), a strong screw-driver, and a 
file, while my companions carried their usual assort- 
ment of steel weapons. 

The outposts were not guarded as they should have 
been, and I resolved, if I should happen to return in 
safety, to speak to the general on the subject. How- 
ever, it suited us admirably on this occasion to be able 
to slip out of the camp unchallenged and unobserved, 
and we blessed the sleepy sentries. 

Then began a long, dreary tramp through the dark- 
ness. Felipe knew the direction in which we must 
go, and kept to it steadily, with the marvellous 
instinct of the native, in spite of the fact that during 
quite half of the time the moon and stars were com- 
pletely obscured to us by the thick canopy of trees 
overhead. 

It was not all jungle, however, although much of 
the way was on a tiny trail with a thick impenetrable 
wall of vegetation within a few inches of us on either 
hand. Then would come more open country, fields 
and plantations, and we would skirt a sleeping or 
deserted village so silently that even the dogs failed 
to hear us. At length we came to a real road, full of 
ruts, and broken spaces where ponds had been, and 
dust beyond belief, but a road for all that, with 

(1 : 061) 16 
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bamboo bridges — generally badly in need of repair — 
over the streams, and these showed us that we were 
approaching habitations. We had been marching for 
nearly three long hours ; we were footsore and weary, 
and I feared that it was growing late. 

" How far are we from Cavity ? " I asked Felipe. 

" We are almost there," came his encouraging reply. 

My repeating watch told me that it was nearly 
twelve o'clock. There were still five hours before 
dawn, and we might manage to accomplish our task. 

On we trudged, more hopefully now, and at length 
stole into the sleeping little town. It was the 
government dockyard and arsenal ; there were soldiers 
in considerable numbers here ; and, although we did 
not know that, the whole Spanish naval strength of 
these waters lay under the guns of the forts here. 
But all was still and silent, and we had little diffi- 
culty in making our way into the town. 

Felipe led us on without hesitation through the 
streets. There was now bright moonlight, so that if 
any one had been on the lookout we must have been 
observed, for it was not always possible to keep in 
the shadow of the houses. Then, at last, we stood 
before the little stone house that formed Luiz Valdez's 
prison. 
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All was still here also ; but, looking up to the rough 
veranda, plainly visible in the clear, cold light of 
the moon, we could see an erect figure before one 
of the doors. The sentry was there, and if he should 
see or hear us, he could at once call up the company 
of soldiers snoring close at hand. 

" Is he awake ? " I whispered to Kasim. 

" Neither awake nor asleep. He sees nothing, but 
he hears. You have seen men so on board ship, 
Tuan," the Moro said, after looking long and carefully 
at the unmoving figure. 

1 knew the condition well, when, as in the case of 
a dog's light slumber, the smallest sound will reach 
the ear of the man who yet sees nothing. We must 
approach very warily. Felipe and I removed our 
shoes (Kasim had none to remove); then we stole 
onwards until we rested right under the window of 
what I knew to be Luiz's room. Then Kasim stood 
upright beneath it ; Felipe bent to give me his back 
for a first step ; and, almost noiselessly, I mounted the 
Moro's shoulders. 

My head was level with the window, and I peered 
in ; but here all was in black shadow, and I could see 
nothing. I listened intently, and fancied that I could 
hear the soft sound of one human being's breathing. 
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" Luiz ! " I whispered. A pause, then again 
" Luiz ! " 

" Yes," he muttered, and my spirits rose with a leap 
at the sound of his voice. " What is it ? " 

" Hush ! " I whispered. " It is I — Evan." 

" Evan ? " He sprang up and came quickly over to 
the window, putting out his hand doubtfully, incredu- 
lously, to feel mine. " It is you ! I thought it was 
a dream." 

" Hush ! " I whispered again, and then I told him 
why we were there, and what we purposed doing. 

The bars across his window were heavy, clumsy, 
iron affairs, not screwed in, as I had hoped might be 
the case, but slotted in and fixed with solid cement, 
perhaps a hundred years before. This must be 
chipped away, and it could not possibly be done 
without noise. 

I explained the position of affairs to the men 
below, expressing my fear that the sentry would hear 
the sound of the chipping and of the falling plaster. 

'' He shall not," Felipe whispered back. " Wait 
but a minute. You know the password, sir. What 
is it ? " 

I told it to him, and he stole away softly, and it 
was not until he had gone beyond recall that I 
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realized what his purpose was. I could not stop him 
then. I do not know whether I would have done so, 
with my friend's life in the balance. Scarcely a 
minute later the Filipino returned as silently as he 
had gone, but now he was wiping his machete on his 
shirt. 

" I thought I could do it," he said coolly ; " and it 
was easy enough. I gave the word as I ran up the 
ladder, and he did not doubt me. Then — well, he 
made scarcely a moan, and the others were asleep." 

A cold sweat broke out on my face, and my 
hands trembled slightly as I dragged off my coat, 
placed it over the nearer bar, and began to chip at 
the plaster. Was this war, or was this murder ? I 
asked myself in horror. Then I confess that I forgot 
the sentry and my doubts and misgivings in the joy of 
realizing that the mortar was falling softly and easily 
under my blows. First one bar, then the other, was 
loosened at the end ; with no little difficulty I eased 
them out of their sockets, and then Luiz crawled out 
of the window into my arms. 

The men helped him down, and I followed ; then 
Kasim sat quietly down on the ground, and mopped 
his streaming face. Only then did I realize what 
endurance the poor fellow had shown as he had stood 
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there patiently, with my weight upon his shoulders, 
during the whole of this lengthy undertaking. 

As soon as he could move, we started on our return 
journey, Felipe leading Luiz, and I behind him, and 
Kasim bringing up the rear. We stole out from 
behind the old storehouse, and looked apprehen- 
sively at its face. All was still there, but the erect 
figure outside the door had given place to a limp 
mass on the floor. We had no wish to linger there. 

Then, fortunately for us, light clouds passed over 
the moon and obscured its light ; for, as we turned 
into the street, we heard the steady tramp of a sentry. 
He was approaching us ; he might be coming to relieve 
the sentry outside Luiz's prison ! 

We looked at one another for a moment in dismay, 
then Felipe raised his hand. " He does not see us. 
Come this way. I know another road, past the fort, 
and by the seashore. Come ! " 

We needed no second bidding, but fled swiftly and 
silently after him. Past the silent fort, outside the 
town, along the shore we hastened, fear lending new 
strength to our wearied limbs. We had covered a 
considerable distance, we were beginning to breathe 
more freely, when suddenly there came a new sound 
from the west of us — the boom of distant guns. 
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We all pulled up short. When for hours your 
mind has been full of one object, it is hard to realize 
that there are other people and other interests in the 
world, and our first thought was that this new sound 
must in some way be connected with us. 

" They are in front of us ! " Luiz gasped. 

" How have they done it ? Where are they ? 
What will they do ? " we asked one another, with 
the fatuous imbecility of those who cannot answer 
their own questions. 

Then Felipe, our veteran soldier, laughed. "The 
firing has nothing to do with us," he said decisively ; 
"it is from the mouth of the great bay. They have 
not sent by the wind, nor on those wires that speak 
over land and sea, to tell them twenty miles away 
that you have left prison, dear master, or that I have 
killed a sentry. Those guns are on the island of 
Corregidor, where the great light is." 

I knew that island well. Had we not sneaked 
past it on that fateful night when the Annabel Lee 
cleared Manila, and when it seemed as if the rays of 
the lighthouse must infallibly betray us to the sentry 
by the great guns ? But they had allowed us to pass 
unchallenged. "Why should they be firing at this 
time of night ? " I asked. 
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" I don't know, Tvxxn" he said indifferently. " They 
see a ship passing, or dream that they do, perhaps, 
and think that it is an enemy." 

" Could it be an enemy ? " Lute asked eagerly. 
I had told him of the declaration of war, and it had 
excited him greatly. "Could the Americanos have 
arrived already ? " 

" No," I answered as confidently as if I had been 
the equivalent of a First Lord of the United 
States Navy. " They only keep a few ships out 
here in Asia — not a big fleet, as we English do ; and 
they would have to send home for more ships, 
and transports, and troops, before they could attack 
Manila, and it would take them weeks to get out 
here." 

In my mind's eye I could see what I considered a 
properly equipped fleet for such an expedition steam- 
ing majestically across the ocean — a dozen or so big 
warships, a flotilla of torpedo boats, a big convoy of 
transports and storeships, and a hospital ship, per- 
haps, to make all complete. Nothing less, I thought, 
as also, I suppose, did the Spanish authorities, would 
venture to attack a fortified town in an almost land- 
locked harbour, with a fairly large fleet to aid in its 
defence. 
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"Then you think this is only some gun-runner, 
like the Annabel Lee, or something of that kind ? " 
Luiz asked in obvious disappointment. 

" I expect so. I don't think they are firing any 
longer. Listen ! " 

We listened intently, but we heard no more. The 
one battery had spoken out its warning, but the 
others, along the shore, behind us at Cavite\ beyond 
at Manila, slumbered peacefully through it all. 

Then we held a little council of war among our- 
selves. If there had been any pursuit of us, it had 
evidently ceased. Ahead of us there were at least 
some wakeful sentries, and we did not know what 
dangers we might encounter there. Here we were in 
a sheltered position, a little pit, wooded on three sides, 
and commanding a view of the great bay on the 
fourth. We might as well remain here, hidden 
among the undergrowth, until the morning. 

Three of us, at least, were worn out, and we nestled 
down thankfully to sleep. Luiz, who had enjoyed 
more rest than he wanted lately, volunteered to keep 
watch, and I gave him my revolver before I closed 
my eyes. Then I must have dropped into a heavy 
sleep, for I heard nothing more until dawn was 
breaking, when his voice, queer and strained, broke 
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in on my dreams. " Evan ! Evan, I say ! What is 
this ? What does it mean ? " 

I followed the direction of his finger, then sprang 
to my feet with a shout. " It means the American 
fleet ! Hurrah ! Oh ! why isn't the skipper here to 
see it ? " Then followed doubts and fears. " Are 
there enough of them ? Are they going to face the 
Spanish fleet and the guns of the forts with only one, 
two, three, four cruisers, three gunboats, and those 
others — storeships, I suppose ? Will they dare ? It 
looks like it, but — Oh I it would break the dear 
old skipper's heart if they were beaten off! " 

But there was no sign of fear or hesitation on 
board the little squadron. Slowly but steadily they 
moved onwards towards Manila, every gun run out, 
every deck cleared for action. Small as the force 
appeared to be, it had come here to settle for ever the 
question of Spanish rule in these islands, effectually 
and conclusively, in one day of strife and bloodshed. 
For nearly four hundred years she had held them, 
overcoming the revolts of the people, and the attempts 
of the Portuguese, Dutch, and British to wrest them 
from her, either by force of arms or skilful diplomacy. 
Now, in one day, she lost them. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE BATTLE OF CAVITE. 

" When each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

" Again ! again ! again ! 
And the havoc did not slack. 

* * * ♦ 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 
As they strike the shattered sail ; 
Or, in conflagration pale, 
Light the gloom."— Campbell. 

A LMOST breathless with excitement, we four lay 
.XX under the trees and watched the first naval 
battle we had ever had the chance of witnessing. 
My knowledge of warlike matters was practically 
nil. Luiz's was that of a guerrilla who had seen 
skirmishes, surprises, and flights during two years, 
but never a pitched battle. Our men, likewise, were 
only accustomed to the rough-and-ready scramble of 
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uncivilized warfare, and we all gazed in admiration 
and wonder at the stately movements of the big ships. 

For here was no rush and dash. The American 
commander, Admiral Dewey, manoeuvred his ships as 
quietly and precisely as if he had been engaged in a 
naval review, and there was nothing to suggest that 
he was steaming across an enemy's harbour, which 
should have been sown with torpedoes and submarine 
mines, or that he was already almost within range of 
their great guns. 

The ships passed slowly before Manila, seeking for 
the Spanish fleet, which, it was supposed, would be 
lying off the town to protect it. Then the sun rose, 
the morning mists cleared away, and the foe was 
seen, lying securely and sullenly, under the protection 
of the guns of the forts of Cavit& 

Without hesitation, but still without hurry, the 
American fleet passed on eastwards, and left the store- 
ships out of range of any of the forts, with a small 
gunboat to protect them. It was some time before I 
understood what this detachment of three ships 
meant, then I pointed it out to the others. "How 
the commander of that gunboat must be swearing ! " 
I remarked sympathetically. 

Those two old war-horses at our side were doing the 
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same, in a mixture of languages. " Tuan, let us 
get a boat, and go to one of the big ships, and ask 
them to let us help. We also could fire a gun once 
more at the CastiUan ! " Kasim pleaded. 

I thought of the disgust of an average naval com- 
mander if our ragged little brigade had appeared be- 
fore him, volunteering to serve one of his guns. 

" They wouldn't have us, Kasim," I answered. "See, 
here they come, making for Cavite" ! " 

As they passed Manila once more, the guns of the 
Luneta fort roared out, and some shell plunged into 
the sea at some distance from the American ships. 
But the latter moved on with serene indifference, in a 
single line, with the flagship, the Olympic/,, leading. 

" Look ! look ! " we all cried suddenly, as a column 
of white water leapt up, not far from the flagship's 
bows. Another followed, but some distance on its 
beam, and we knew that these were mines in the bay, 
but that they had failed of their purpose. 

Again the American ships showed no sign of hav- 
ing noticed the hostile demonstration. They came on 
steadily towards Cavite" ; and now the ships and 
batteries roared out a furious greeting, to which the 
Americans, at a distance of a little more than a mile, 
at last gave their answer. There was one almost 
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continuous roar from land and sea, and the smoke lay 
heavy over all. 

" I can't see. I'm going up one of these trees," I 
cried, and my companions hastened to follow. 

We looked out for a convenient perch, and found 
it in a big tree growing somewhat apart from the 
rest on a bit of an eminence. Here we could see 
much of what happened. 

The American fire began to tell at once. They 
were steaming slowly ahead, only at the rate of about 
six knots an hour ; but the Spaniards failed entirely 
to get the range of them, while, on the other hand, 
each broadside seemed to tell fatally on the anchored 
ships. Swinging round, still in the same line, the 
fleet came back to deliver its starboard broadside 
with equal effect and at closer range. Several of the 
Spanish ships seemed to be much damaged, but 
gallantly kept up their fire, with, however, little re- 
sult. If their gunners had possessed as much skill as 
pluck, the fortunes of the day might have been far 
different. 

Again the American fleet turned and came back, 
closing in another thousand yards or so, and delivered 
another crushing broadside. This caused terrible con- 
fusion among the Spanish ships. The flagship, the 
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Reina Cristina, had suffered greatly, but she slipped 
her anchor, and stood out gallantly to oppose the 
Olympia. This was a fatal policy, for, as she neared 
the American line, she was raked fore and aft by 
their fire. Finding it impossible to face the storm of 
shot and shell, she turned again to seek refuge under 
the shore guns, but a huge shell from the Olympia 
struck her astern as she faced around. She staggered 
under the shock, and although it was not until after- 
wards that we knew the full extent of the damage 
she had received, we could see that it was very great. 
As a matter of fact, her deck was raked and her 
after-boiler exploded by the huge missile, and she lost 
more than half her crew in this luckless attempt to 
retrieve the fortunes of the day. 

Meanwhile two torpedo boats had also attempted 
to take the offensive. One made for the storeships 
left by the Americans out of range, but she was inter- 
cepted by a more heavily-armed Yankee gunboat, and 
literally destroyed in the course of a few minutes. 
The other torpedo boat drew near the American fleet 
before she too met her fate. Her magazine must 
have been struck by a shell, for she exploded almost 
immediately, broke amidships, and sank with nearly 
all her crew. 
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An old wooden cruiser had already been set on 
fire, and was blazing fiercely, and the next broadside 
of the American fleet set the Reina Cristina also on 
fire. She was run ashore, and efforts made to save 
her, but without avail. 

Now, for what reason, of course, we could not tell, 
the American ships ceased firing, and, led by the 
flagship, bore away from the scene of hostilities, and 
crossed to the other side of the bay. We heard a 
shout of triumph from the Spaniards, who believed 
that they had beaten them off, and our own faces 
grew pale as we watched the six ships steam slowly 
away. What did it mean ? Were they so crippled by 
the continuous fire under which they had fought for 
two hours that they could no longer stand against it ? 

" They look all right," I muttered. " I don't think 
some of them have been hit at all. Oh ! I wish I 
could understand their signals." 

" They can't be running away ; they are not 
making for the mouth of the bay," Luiz said, trying 
to reassure himself and us with that conclusion. 
" Perhaps they have been hurt. They want to repair 
something before they fight again." 

" Perhaps they are hungry," Felipe suggested. " They 
will eat in peace, and afterwards fight the better." 
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Could this be so ? We suddenly realized that we 
were famished with hunger, and perhaps they were 
in the same plight. We watched them take up their 
stations right across the bay, and the deliberation and 
coolness of their movements diminished our anxiety. 
We listened approvingly to Felipe's further sugges- 
tion that he should try to find some young cocoanuts 
for us ; and, after some little time, when he brought 
them, we devoured them greedily. 

But the hours dragged on heavily until nearly 
eleven o'clock, when once more the American ships 
got up steam, and bore down on Cavite again. Then, 
regardless of our own safety, a doubtful matter, which 
we had completely forgotten in the morning's excite- 
ment, we raised a cheer. 

" They're not beaten ! Hurrah ! they're fresh as 
paint and ready for anything. Go it, old Stars and 
Stripes ! There's the first shot ! One of the Yanks 
is hit!" 

As a matter of fact, the leading ship, now the 
Baltimore, was hit several times, but never severely, 
before the Americans delivered their fire. But it 
was at close range when at last it came, and the 
effect was terrible. Two Spanish ships blew up in 
quick succession, one was driven ashore, and another 
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burnt, and I yelled out exultingly, "If only the 
skipper were here to see it ! " 

The mention of his name suddenly recalled me to 
a sense of my long-neglected duty. Instead of sitting 
perched up here, shouting with delight or squirming 
with dismay at the incidents of the first naval battle 
I had ever seen, I ought to have been pounding 
across country as rapidly as my legs would carry me, 
bearing this great news to the insurgent leader under 
whose command I was supposed to be, so that he 
might, if he chose, push on to join the skipper's party, 
and act as they jointly thought fit towards bringing 
about the desired effect of beating the Spaniards on 
land as well as at sea. I pointed this out to my 
companions, of whom Luiz, at all events, was as full 
of regret over neglected duty, and the other two over 
neglected opportunities of joining in the fray, as I 
could have wished. We dropped from our leafy 
perch, saw to our weapons, and, with one last look at 
the distant combatants, set out on our journey inland. 



CHAPTER XXL 

BROTHERS IN ARMS. 

"Her name Nemesis Her office and administration being to 

hinder the constant and perpetual felicity of happy men as if it 

were the custom that no mortal man should be admitted to the table 
of the gods but for sport. " — Sib Fbanois Bacon : Wisdom of the Ancients. 

THE troops at Cavity were presumably all en- 
gaged in manning the batteries, or otherwise 
helping to defend the town; at all events, none of 
them occupied themselves with any attempt to re- 
capture their escaped prisoner. We made our way 
across the country, under Felipe's guidance, without 
difficulty, meeting no one, and only passing or being 
passed by groups of Cavite townsfolk escaping from 
their homes. 

On horseback and muleback, in carriages or caraboa 
wagons, and on foot, they were fleeing, a few men, 
many women and little children, with all the treasures 
and household gear they could conveniently transport. 
They did not molest us. All their thoughts were of 
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obtaining a safe shelter out of reach of the guns, and 
regrets for the property they were leaving behind to 
be destroyed or appropriated by the "demons of 
Americanos." If the town were captured, we were 
told that these evil men from across the seas would 
slaughter prisoners and wounded, women and children, 
with ruthless barbarity, and take everything on 
which they could lay their thievish fingers ! We 
had no time to contradict this sweeping indictment 
of the American nature, nor would it have been very 
wise to have attempted to do so, for to have shown 
sympathy with or knowledge of the foe would have 
been to proclaim ourselves insurgents. 

No bribe within our means was large enough to 
obtain the hire of a horse or mule, so we had to push 
on as fast as we could on foot. Soon we struck 
away from the throng of fugitives, and taking a trail 
through the jungle, drew nearer to the insurgent camp. 

We found all excitement among the outposts, and 
a strong tendency on the part of the men to fall back 
and desert their posts. They had heard the distant 
roar of guns ; they fancied it meant an advance in 
force, with artillery, on the part of the Spanish troops, 
and scouts sent out to ascertain the truth had not yet 
returned. Our arrival and the good news we carried 
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were therefore received with great delight and relief. 
As we passed from picket to picket, all the idlers 
waiting for news joined our little party, cheering 
loudly, and communicating the welcome intelligence 
to others ; so that by the time we reached the 
convento, we three absentees without orders resembled 
rather the leaders of a triumphal procession than a 
little band of delinquents come to ask pardon for 
defection of duty. 

Our news, and the rescue of the son of the well- 
known patriot leader, won for us ready forgiveness 
from the good-natured little general. He was accus- 
tomed to a slackness of discipline that would have 
enraged Captain Hemingway and he seemed to see 
no very grievous offence in our expedition — since it 
had succeeded 

Disciplined or not, the enthusiasm of his followers 
was undoubted. All rushed to prepare for immediate 
evacuation of their pleasant quarters ; every man saw 
to his arms ; ammunition was served out ; and, with the 
rapid mobility of guerrilla troops, we were in march- 
ing order in little more than an hour after our arrival. 

As we proceeded on our way, one after another of 
the scouts joined us, confirming our news. The later 
comers had learned by some means that Aguinaldo was 
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either with the fleet or about to join it, and was to be 
landed by the American commander to organize the 
insurgent force. His shortcomings of last year were 
forgotten. It was only remembered that, as leader of 
the various bands that had at last fused under his 
influence, he had kept the revolt alive for nearly two 
years against enormous odds. His return promised a 
revival of the old enthusiasm, of eager volunteering, 
and roused every man's hopes to the highest degree. 
With the Spanish fleet and artillery destroyed by our 
new allies, and the young commander who had so often 
led the insurgents to victory here, and ready to lead 
them again, the dream of a "free Felipina" seemed 
to be actually within reach of realization. 

We marched along gaily with no thought of fatigue. 
Long dusty roads, thorny jungle trails, rivers to be 
forded, heat, and thirst, and weariness were as nothing. 
Before us lay the dazzling prospect of national liberty, 
individual happiness, universal wealth — all of which 
were to come somehow as a result of the kindly inter- 
vention of these white men from the free republic across 
the seas. There was no thought of possible discord 
now. The white deliverers were as gods, descending 
unexpectedly and with unhoped-for aptness, from un- 
known realms of space, and just at the right moment. 
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As an Ingres, a kind of first cousin to the beatified 
Americano, I came in for a considerable amount of 
civility and metaphorical patting on the back ; but 
this was nothing to what followed later on when we 
came in sight of our own party from Tumabong. 
There stood Captain Hemingway at its head, his 
honest old face beaming with delight, and there was 
no need to ask if he had heard the good news. 

As a matter of fact, there was no possibility of 
asking anything of anybody. As we came up, I had 
pointed out the tall figure in the plain khaki suit as 
"the Americano," and immediately the officers and 
men broke out into a perfect tempest of cheers and 
yells of approval. Again and again it rang out, that 
storm of " Vivas ! " in which the American nation, 
himself in person, and the Filipino army were mingled 
— a shout that seemed to come from each man's heart, 
and drowned even the distant roll of the guns. 

He stood there, bareheaded, waiting until the roar 
of sound had somewhat diminished, then he thanked 
them in a few words, and with obvious emotion. 
Whereupon we all cheered again. 

Then his eye fell on Luiz, standing on tiptoe at my 
side, with his ragged old hat waving at the end of 
his sword, and crowing like a young bantam-cock, and 
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a look of absolute astonishment and delight crossed 
the weather-beaten face. 

" Luiz ! Alive ? " he cried. 

The boy sprang forward to receive his congratula- 
tions and the delighted welcome of Dr. Valdez and 
his old followers, and proceeded to give such an 
account of his rescue as brought a shower of praise 
on us three delinquents once more. But there was a 
twinkle in the skipper's eye that showed me that he 
understood more than he meant to speak about. 
There were to be no reproofs in this moment of re- 
joicing. 

I wish I could leave my story here, when we were 
all pressing around the dear old man, wringing his 
hand and congratulating him. His pride in the 
gallantry of his countrymen was intense, his good 
wishes for his adopted comrades sincere and freely 
expressed. And the latter were all full of cordiality 
and friendship ; there was no hint of coming mis- 
fortune, of jealousy, or discord. Even old Livingston 
forgot to croak, and was genially hopeful. British, 
American, Filipino, Moro, Siamese — five separate 
nationalities — were represented in that group, and 
all seemed to be tied together by a bond of brother- 
hood and goodwill. 



CHAPTER XXH 

THE CLOUDS GATHER. 

"Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied." — Shakespeabb. 

FOR the first fortnight or so after the battle of 
Cavity all went well with us. Aguinaldo 
had been landed under the protection of the American 
guns ; he had been warmly greeted by the little band 
of insurgents, waiting in arms for him and for the 
creation of an army; and he had duly issued his 
proclamation, calling on every able-bodied man in 
Luzon to flock to the national standard to help our 
good friends, the Americans, to drive the hated 
Spaniards from the islands. 

In this he had the hearty approval and co-operation 
of the American admiral. The latter could do no more 
himself than hold the Bay of Manila and the town of 
Cavite' until a brigade of troops, at least, should arrive 
from the United States to occupy the capital and 
finish the work of subduing the Spaniards. But, in 
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the meanwhile, it was desirable that the insurgents 
should play their part of the game, and arms and 
ammunition were freely issued to their leader, by his 
allies, for the army which he was slowly gathering. 

It was a busy time for us, whether we were 
recruiting, drilling, or engaged in the more exciting 
work of driving in a Spanish outpost here, surround- 
ing an isolated garrison there, attacking or being 
attacked by scouting parties from the city. All the 
time we were extending our army and our operations, 
the men were learning confidence in frequent and 
generally successful brushes with the enemy, and our 
ranks were being augmented by the occasional arrival 
of the whole or part of a native regiment which had 
rebelled against its Spanish officers. 

But there was a dark side to all this. The rebel- 
lious regiments generally murdered their officers 
before they came over to us, and the general spirit 
of our ranks was such that no horror, or even dis- 
approval, was shown at such a commencement of 
their service. Prisoners and wounded enemies were 
nearly always butchered, or, if kept alive, were 
treated with repulsive cruelty. Stories of past 
oppressions and wrongs were revived, and there was 
open talk of the appalling reprisals that would take 
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place when once Manila fell into our hands. And all 
the time our native leaders became more self-satisfied, 
more exacting, more convinced of their ability to — as 
the skipper expressed it — " run the whole show, 
especially the government and the revenue.'' 

By the end of May our troops were in a position 
to attempt concentrated and decisive action. We 
were ordered to attack the outposts of Manila on all 
sides, and the result was a desperate conflict. 

The Spaniards were in considerable force, and had 
the advantage of earthworks and the protection of 
the big guns on the forts. On the other hand, we 
outnumbered them ; and if our men were poor 
marksmen, so were they. Not that marksmanship 
counted for much in this engagement, however, for a 
furious storm came on soon after hostilities com- 
menced, and raged for hours. Muskets and ammu- 
nition on both sides were greatly damaged by the 
rain, which came down on us in solid spiral columns, 
drenching everything. 

It had no effect on the spirits of the men. On 
both sides the battle was fought with splendid 
courage and determination. Machetes, krises, wooden 
spears tipped with sharp blades, even flails were used 
as weapons; the fighting was hand to hand, every 
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point was hotly contested, and men on both sides fell 
thickly. Our detachment gave a good account of 
itself, but we lost very heavily. Five more of the 
old Twenty-five went to their account. Felipe was 
badly wounded, the captain received two cuts on his 
sword-arm, but the loss that he really felt most 
deeply was that of Colonel Cuevas, who was shot 
through the head early in the engagement. 

Stupid, ignorant, slow of speech and action, yet the 
good old fellow's dog-like devotion to the skipper had 
made him a useful follower, and the influence of his 
faithfulness had worked wonders with his men. " I 
guess I could have better spared a better man," the 
skipper said then, and the time was coming when 
we should mourn his loss even more heartily. 

For two days and nights the fighting dragged on 
almost without intermission. We were well-nigh 
exhausted by the time all was over, but we were 
victorious all along the line. Every outpost was 
driven in. We surrounded Manila from the land, 
and the American ships covered it by sea. 

Then, not unnaturally, Aguinaldo begged for a 
concerted attack on the town. There was little 
doubt that it would have resulted in an easy victory, 
for the ships would soon have silenced the forts, and 
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we could have beaten back any force that the 
Spanish general could put into the field against us. 
But the admiral refused, and the insurgents, from 
the general to the newest recruit, fumed with anger 
and disappointment. 

We did our share of growling in Captain Heming- 
way's detachment, and I was much surprised to find 
that our leader said nothing against his compatriot's 
decision. 

"Why, sir," I asked him, "don't you think we 
could carry the town ? " 

" Easily, my boy," he replied. 

" Well, then, don't you wish to do it ? " 

We were alone in the hut which we three — he, 
Livingston, and I — shared, and he spoke out openly 
and to the point. 

" No, Williams. I should hate to see the town taken 
until the soldiers from home are here to take it" 

" Oh ! " I said blankly, not a little disappointed 
with his answer, which I thought somewhat disloyal 
to the cause for which we were all working. " Of 
course, I know you would like Yankee soldiers to 
have the glory of it ; but, after all, sir, our fellows are 
Filipinos, and the town is their own in a way." 

He laughed rather sadly. "I wasn't thinking of 
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the glory, my boy. I guess it would be a bit 
tarnished, anyway, after our lambs had been grazing 
in Manila for twelve hours ! Don't you see what 
they are, Williams — not men like the Valdezes, and, 
perhaps, Aguinaldo, and a few others, who have been 
about the world a bit, and learned something, but the 
others — the genuine, unadulterated Tagalog savage ? 
The Spaniards have taught them to wear clothes, and 
we've taught them to hold a musket and to shoot 
infernally badly with it, and there their education 
has stopped. They are savage underneath, and they 
have suffered slavery for generations to boot. Your 
people found what that meant in Jamaica a genera- 
tion or two back, the French learned the same lesson 
in the Reign of Terror, and I reckon we got off 
cheaper than we deserved not to have had something 
of the same kind down south after the war. What 
do you think these fellows would do if they had 
the run of their teeth in Manila? Do you think 
Aguinaldo, or a dozen such as he, could hold them 
in ? No, sir ; they would just murder every Spanish 
man, woman, and child in the place, and sack, and 
burn, and destroy until, probably, Admiral Dewey 
would have to turn his guns on his allies." 

" Ay," old Livingston said slowly, " I mind once, 
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when I was a kid, the boys broke out of the re- 
formatory near our place, and painted the town red 
before they were caught agin ! Lord, that was a 
time ! And if they'd been men instead o' boys, an' 
armed at that, I wonder what wud ha' been the 
endo't?" 

On reflection, I knew that they were right ; but, 
naturally, even the best informed of the insurgents 
could not understand or respect the admiral's rea- 
sons. They believed themselves capable of restrain- 
ing their followers as easily as the American leaders 
could control their men ; and the others — the men 
who were raised to the dignity of officers — while 
scarcely less ignorant than the rank and file, were 
probably as eager for pillage and brutal reprisal. 

Their resentment was deep, and increased each 
day, while every day, too, the relations between 
the leaders and the allies, to whom they owed every- 
thing, grew more strained. On each side there was 
a deep feeling of distrust, but it is only fair to say 
that, on the Filipino side, it arose from a misconcep- 
tion of their position. Absolutely ignorant of the 
history and circumstances of every other nation, they 
had believed that the American interference on their 
behalf was a purely disinterested act of kindness. 
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They were to be set free, to be protected, and estab- 
lished as a nation; while, on their part, they were 
to do nothing in return. When they learned that 
American protection meant American suzerainty, 
gratitude, interest, everything passed into the realms 
of forgetfulness, and the new storm burst. 



CHAPTEE XXIIL 



FORMING UP. 



"The foot that loiters, bidden go ; the glance 
That only seems half -loyal to command ; 
A manner somewhat fall'n from reverence.'' 

Tennyson : The Patting of Arthur. 

"\~\ THAT d'ye s'pose you're doin' ? " old Living- 

V V ston growled, casting a contemptuous glance 

towards where I sat cross-legged, tailor fashion, on the 

floor, working with prodigious labour a packing needle 

and a thread which broke constantly. " That ain't the 

way to sew, you young landlubber ! Hold your work 

taut, an' your needle straight, an' keep your chin out 

o't. You're no hand at sewin'." 

" I'm doing my best," I answered with some offence, 

doubtfully surveying a patch that would rumple up 

and stitches about as long as my hand. " I got my 

breeches torn to pieces routing out those Spaniards 

yesterday. These thorns did more execution than 
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the enemy's fire," and I pulled a fine specimen, nearly 
an inch long, out of the tattered cloth. 

" I knew some niggers down Celebes way who had 
a bloomin' flowery name for most things that grew, 
an' they called that thorny rattan ' False Friend,' 'cos 
it hurt like the point o' the sharpest kris. Funny 
sort o' name to give it, ain't it ? " 

" I guess there was considerable wisdom in it," said 
the skipper's voice from the doorway. He had come 
in, with Dr. Valdez, in time to hear our last remarks, 
and he looked down at my work now with a smile. 
" These stitches would prove a good target for the 
worst shot in the Spanish army, Williams, so I reckon 
it's as well you'll have to march before you finish 
your patch." 

" What a shame, sir ! It's a first-class patch," I 
laughed. " But where am I to march to, and when ? " 

" The general has desired me to start this after- 
noon," the skipper answered. "I am to take poor 
Albano's post. He has been killed in a skirmish, and 
the general thinks the post too important to be given 
to his second in command." 

" No wonder," said Dr. Valdez with decision ; " the 
fellow had the assurance to ask for it, but he's not fit 
for it. He is an ignorant boor, just such another as 
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Lopez, whose friend he was, by the way. I have 
known this other man for years — ' Lame Tomas ' we 
used to call him, for he halts with one leg. You will 
not like him, sir." 

" I must make the best of him," the skipper said 
lightly. "Of course our men can't be spared from 
here, but there's not likely to be anything doing here, 
and matters have been pretty lively there, so I asked 
to take you two, Livingston and Williams. I know 
you are gluttons for work. Hapen goes with us too, 
to fill the place of another poor fellow killed." 

" I don't like Hapen," old Livingston said abruptly. 
* I never did, and since Cuevas was killed I've liked 
him less than ever. He thinks he's big enough to run 
this island alone." 

" There is too much talk in the camp," Dr. Valdez 
said regretfully, " and Hapen has been consorting 
lately with the loudest talkers — those who (pardon 
me, sir) are hottest in denouncing your countrymen." 

" Oh ! he'll soon drop that," the captain said 
indifferently. "I'll talk to him, show him how 
things really stand, and ram some sense of proportion 
into his stupid head. He'll be all right." 

"I hope so," doubtfully. "What force do you 
take, sir ? " 
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" None. They've enough troops there to hold the 
position, and we don't want to weaken my late post. 
I only take our own three Malays as servants." 

The doctor looked grave. " And I, sir — do I go ? " 

"No, doctor. You're too good to be spared, I 
guess," kindly. " They want you here. But I needn't 
tell you how glad I should be to have you." 

" Thank you, sir." There was genuine affection in 
the little man's eyes as he wrung his friend's hand. 
" I should like to go with you, but if that may not 
be, will you not take Luiz and the remnant — alas! 
how small a one it is ! — of the Twenty-five ? " 

" No. The general has already marked young 
Luiz for special attention, as his father's son, and will 
keep him on his own staff. But I guess I don't want 
any guard, doctor," cheerily. " I am not venturing 
into an enemy's camp, but taking up a command in 
our own. — Now, my lads, you must set things hum- 
ming. — Give me my brigade papers, Williams, and 
come along and help me to explain them to my 
successor. My Tagalog's a bit faulty yet, and — 
begging your pardon, doctor — some of your country- 
men are as dense as they make 'em." 

" Remember their training, sir," the doctor said 
sadly, and the captain nodded. 
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" Never mind. Whatever the training may have 
been, it has turned out some downright good fellows, 
Valdez," he said warmly. " Let's hope we'll find 
some more at our new post." 

But it was not long before I began to entertain 
serious doubts on that point. On our arrival at the 
new post, the disappointed second in command made 
no effort to hide his anger at being superseded by a 
foreigner, and every member of the force, from him- 
self to the last-joined recruit, gave the new commander 
the coldest and most discourteous welcome that was 
possible. 

This did not disturb the skipper overmuch. His 
desire was not to court popularity among his subor- 
dinates, but to make them efficient soldiers, and he 
soon saw that this would require no little time and 
patience. The late commander had been a dashing 
soldier, but a slack disciplinarian ; his subordinates 
had been more slack and less dashing. The post was 
an important one, commanding one of the main roads 
leading to Manila, and the headquarters were a collec- 
tion of tiny huts, flanked by a cocoanut plantation, and 
situated on the banks of a tributary of the river Pasig. 

The new comandante's first order was a necessary 
but very regrettable one. All the cocoanut and other 
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trees in the immediate vicinity of the houses occupied 
by our men must be cut down ; they would afford 
shelter to an enemy attacking the post, while they 
blocked our view of a large portion of the road from 
the town. It was only surprising that the late 
commander had allowed them to be left standing, to 
form a constant source of danger to the safeguarding 
of the position. 

To our great surprise, however, the order was 
received with obvious disapproval by both officers and 
men. It was duly obeyed, but in a sullen and un- 
willing manner, and we could not but overhear the 
murmurings. The trees had always stood there; 
why should they not stay ? The enemy had never 
used them, and was it likely they would do so now ? 
Why should good fruit trees be destroyed ? 

"You've heaps more within a hundred yards o* 
you, you grumbling dunderheads ! " thundered old 
Livingston in his queer jargon of mixed tongues, of 
which they probably understood but little. "And, 
besides nuts, you've more grub o' other kinds than 
you can eat. Talk o* hardships campaignin' — you 
want to try a bloomin' shipwreck, or even a calm in 
the doldrums in a sailin' ship, before you can talk. I 
wish I'd got you at sea, my hearties ! " 
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The cocoanut trees were but the beginning. There 
was constant friction, constant grumbling, frequent 
references to foreigners and their ways. There lay 
the real cause of offence. We were foreigners, 
Americanos, and nothing that we could do would 
alter that fact. 

Perhaps if the two Valdezes had been with us, or 
the gallant remnant of the Twenty-five, to tell our 
new comrades of all their commander had done for 
the insurgent cause, matters might have been different. 
The account of the midnight flight of the Annabel 
Lee, braving the guns of the bay defences to take 
the hunted rebels out of Manila, the risks of the long 
chase, the loss of the schooner, the defence of Tuma- 
bong, the untiring devotion shown in that two days' 
fight for the outposts around Manila, in a dozen 
skirmishes, and in days and nights of hard work, 
drilling, organizing, marching, manoeuvring, and re- 
pairing the faults and follies of others, could hardly 
have failed to win their approval of their new com- 
mander, if told by one of themselves. The last person 
in the world to speak of his own exploits would have 
been George Hemingway; while Livingston despised 
"the mutinous niggers" too much to think of con- 
ciliating them ; and I, a thoughtless boy, influenced as 
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much by the mate's contempt as the skipper's in- 
difference, never dreamt that such a course was 
advisable. 

If Hapen had been true to us. the trouble might 
have been averted, or if only we had guessed the 
depths of his treachery. True to his promise to Dr. 
Valdez, the skipper had spoken to Hapen on the 
subject of the camp chatter about the American 
sovereignty, warning him that it was inevitable, and, 
furthermore, necessary. 

" Even if the United States government should 
agree to give up the fruits of their victory, which, I 
guess, is unlikely enough," he said earnestly, "the 
Philippines could not stand alone. They would only 
fall once more victims to the first big nation that 
wanted them — whether Spain again, or Germany, or 
one of a dozen other countries big enough to roll over 
your opposition almost without feeling it. You have 
not even the strength of union among yourselves. You 
are divided into hundreds of islands, almost as many 
races, and quite as many interests. The Moros of the 
south wouldn't be governed by the Tagalogs of Luzon, 
nor the Tagalogs by the Moros, nor the other races by 
either. You would want an army composed of half 
your male population, and a navy manned by the 
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other half, to keep your independence, if you gained 
it. I have told your leaders this in council, and I 
tell it again to you now, because I hear more than I 
care for of talk of the ' land for the people.' Ay, it 
sounds well enough ; but you can only have the land 
kept for the people by becoming part of a nation 
strong enough to keep the others out." 

"But yours is a free country. Why should not 
ours be ? " protested the Filipino in the tone of one 
who repeats a lesson. 

" So it will be free, as free as any other part of 
the United States — free from oppressive governors 
and unjust judges, and the tyranny of priests. — 
Williams, has he understood half what I've been 
saying to him ? " 

" About that, sir, I imagine." 

"Then rub it in to him whenever you get the 
chance, and perhaps he'll do the same to these other 
fellows." 

I did as I was bidden, and Hapen listened to all 
with the same stolid air of polite boredom. He 
seemed to us to be more stupid than ever, and it never 
even occurred to us that this stupidity concealed 
unguessed depths of treachery. We were to discover 
afterwards that before we left the general's camp his 
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vain, foolish head had been filled with dreams of what 
might happen to himself if his path to promotion were 
not blocked by the presence of this Americano. The 
malcontents in the camp, burning for plunder and 
revenge, had fanned the flames of his desire ; and now 
"Lame Tomas," equally ambitious, seeing the same 
rival blocking his path, and no doubt intending to use 
this shallow-pated fool as a mere tool in his own 
hands, had added his arguments to those of the other 
counsellors. If Hemingway were once out of the 
way, one or other of the discontented subordinates 
might fill his position. The influence of the foreigner 
had kept Hapen from promotion all these months; 
now it had prevented " Lame Tomas " from obtaining 
his deserts. Neither could hope to have any chance of 
proving his real value, of obtaining his fitting rewards, 
of filling his empty purse, until Hemingway was 
swept out of his path. To this was added the dread, 
now rampant among the insurgents, that the Filipinos 
had but exchanged one foreign yoke for another, and 
that national liberty depended on the expulsion of all 
the foreigners from the island. 

Of course we saw little of this strong feeling 
against us at first. The men, including Hapen and 
" Lame Tomas," were cold and unfriendly, but outward 
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civility and tardy but unfailing obedience were shown. 
Only our three Malays were treated with open rude- 
ness, shunned and ignored whenever possible ; but we 
knew, as did they, the old sentiment of hatred that 
existed between the Filipinos and the Moros, and that 
the latter were actually helping the Spaniards to 
subdue the insurgents in some of the southern islands, 
therefore we were not surprised to find that these 
strangers regarded them with aversion They did not 
know yet what good blows for the cause had been 
struck by our " pirates," and although we set to work 
to duly enlighten their ignorance, the result was not 
altogether satisfactory. The Moros were still kept at 
a respectful distance. 

This was the more unfortunate, as they thus learned 
nothing of the intentions of the men. If Kasim's 
sharp eyes and quick ears had been at hand to gather, 
to add and subtract, to deduce and conjecture from 
the careless talk of the others what plans and plots 
the subtler minds were forming, the danger might yet 
have been averted. As it was, it fell on us quite 
without warning. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE STORM BURSTS. 

" Oh, the bullet could never kill what you really are, dear friend, 
Nor the bayonet stab what you really are ; 
The soul, yourself, I see, great as any, good as the best." 

Walt Whitman. 

WE were sitting at the table on the veranda 
of the hut which we called the "mess- 
house," the captain, Livingston, and myself, waiting 
for our midday meal. Neither Hapen nor " Lame 
Tomas" had yet put in an appearance, although 
Kasim had sounded the wooden drum which did duty 
for a gong, and we were hungry and impatient. 

We had spent a lively night. Under cover of a 
dark sky and blustering wind, a body of Spanish 
soldiers had endeavoured to surprise our position ; but 
our sentries were awake — Livingston had just made 
the rounds, and woe betide the sentry whom he found 
sleeping ! — and gave the alarm at once. We all 
tumbled out, were formed up and led by the skipper, 
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arid drove the enemy back in confusion. It was all 
over in a few minutes, with little loss on our side, and 
we had congratulated ourselves not a little on so easily 
won and complete a victory, for the Spaniards did 
not reappear. 

We had remained under arms until daybreak, 
whereat the men grumbled ; but, as Livingston re- 
marked, " they'd have growled whatever happened ; 
an' if you'd dismissed 'em then, they'd have said 
'twas just because you wanted their throats cut in 
the dark ! " 

We were talking of this strange spirit of uncon- 
querable hostility among the men while we were 
waiting for our meal ; then the skipper looked up 
with half-humorous indignation. " I guess it's flat 
mutiny for those two chaps to keep their comandante 
waiting for his lunch for ten minutes. We won't 
wait for 'em any longer." 

I looked up to summon Easim, and saw his eyes 
fixed entreatingly on mine. He beckoned slightly 
but apologetically with his finger, and I sprang up, 
laughing. " Something's gone wrong with the com- 
missariat, I should say, from Kasim's grave face. 
Shall I find out, sir ? " 

" Do, and at once, please ; I'm hungry," the skipper 
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answered ; and I ran down the ladder, and joined 
Easim by the drum. 

"What's the matter?" I asked lightly. "Has 
Froggie- burnt the stew ? " 

" No, Tuan. It is something serious. Those two 
bad Filipinos, who think themselves equal to the 
Kapten Tuan, are down among the men, saying evil 
things to them." 

" Evil things ! What do you mean, Kasim ? " 

" I could not hear all, Tuan, but I heard much. I 
went to tell them that the food was ready, and the 
Kapten Tuan waiting, and they said, ' He must wait.' 
And then, for I was angry at the disrespect to him, 
I waited to say what I thought to Tomas Tuan ; but 
the words came slowly, for, as you know, Tuan, their 
language is hard for a Malay to speak. And mean- 
while, Tomas Tuan turned away from me in scorn, 
and shouted to the men, ' I am bidden to go eat with 
this foreigner by his Moro slave, as if I, too, were a 
slave, and must obey him. How long shall we suffer 
the tyranny of these men from over the seas ? ' And 
I said that I was no slave, but a free man ; and they 
mocked me, Tuan. Give me leave but to go down 
and slay those two men, Tomas and Hapen, and then 
my heart will be eased, and there will be no more 
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danger to the Kapten Tuan, and to you, Tuan, and 
to Livingston Tuan." 

"No, Kasim," I said hastily; "you must not kill 
them. But come up and tell the Kapten Tuan what 
you have told me, for this is mutiny, and must be 
stopped." 

With his hand playing lovingly on the hilt of his 
kris, the Malay followed me up to the veranda, and 
we told our tale. The skipper listened in perfect 
silence, then rose from the table, buckled on his 
sword, took out and loaded his revolver, and said 
quietly, "This must be stopped, or it will become 
serious." 

Livingston and I had both been busy loading our 
revolvers, while Kasim had uttered a little, weird 
cry. Immediately we saw Abdulrahman and Froggie 
appear from below the house, both ostentatiously 
brandishing a naked kris ; but the skipper checked 
them with a sign. 

"I go to punish, not to fight," he said in a low, 
stern voice. "Sheathe your weapons. I hope you 
may have no need of them." 

We followed him down the ladder and across the 
clearing, where the cocoanut trees had stood. Here 
the men had erected the rough shelters which took 
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the place of tents, and before these they were gathered, 
some hundreds of them, in a rough circle, in the centre 
of which some one was addressing them. As we drew 
nearer, we made out " Lame Tomas's " voice, harsh, 
bitter, eloquent, detailing his nation's wrongs. 

" It is only these Americanos who prevent us," he 
was saying ; " but for them we should be masters of 
Manila by now. But that we shall be, and before 
long. On this very day, I believe, General Aguinaldo 
will proclaim himself President of a free Filipino 
Republic, and then we will see who will stand against 
us. As we drove away the Castillans last night, so 
we will drive the Americanos. We will force them 
to go away in their ships, and if they oppose us, we 
will treat them as we treat the Castillans, who must 
all be slain." 

" They shall be ! They shall be ! Death to the 
Gastillans ! Confusion to the Americanos ! " shouted 
the circle of roused patriots. 

" Silence ! " shouted the captain, in his big sea 
voice. "You are talking foolishness. Without the 
Americans and their ships, you could never have de- 
stroyed the Spanish rule here, and you are powerless 
to injure the Americans. They are your friends, 
your allies, and whoever teaches you otherwise lies. 
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Stand out, Major Tomas, that I may see you and 
give you the lie to your face ! " 

" I will not stand out in obedience to your order," 
Tomas cried back. "I dispute your authority over 
ns free Filipinos. I call on you to go away back to 
your own country." 

The captain drew himself up to his full height, and 
laughed contemptuously. "I am your commander 
here by authority of General Aguinaldo, and only to 
him, and only when he proclaims himself false to 
his alliance with my people, will I resign my post 
Major Tomas, once more I order you to stand out, or 
to take the consequences of deliberate disobedience." 

Tomas uttered a cry, leapt up on a box or some 
other raised object that was hidden from our sight by 
the throng of men, and before I could even guess 
what he was about to do, he raised his hand, and a 
revolver barrel flashed in the sunshine. 

But old Livingston had guessed his intention. 
Quick as thought, he sprang in front of the skipper 
and received in his own breast the shot intended for 
hia friend. With a queer, gasping cry, he fell back 
against Hemingway's broad chest, and the skipper's 
left arm closed round him and supported him. But 
his right arm was raised in the air ; he took deliberate 
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aim at the cowardly assassin, and a second report rang 
out on the hot, silent air. 

Tomas leapt up half his own height in the air, his 
pistol dropped from his grasp, and his two hands 
clutched feebly at space. Then the life and the 
movement went out of him, and he dropped, a 
limp, huddled heap, on the ground. The bullet 
bad passed through his forehead, and found its billet 
in his brain. 

A great hush had fallen on the men as the duel of 
words began between the leaders, and now they still 
stood silent and immovable, as though stunned with 
surprise. But some one broke through them, as if to 
take Tomas's place, and I saw that it was Hapen, 
the arch-traitor, the false friend. His face was blue 
and puffy, working with emotion ; mingled fear and 
anger and dismay looked from it on those ranks of 
paralyzed followers. Unless he could stir them at 
once to action, he knew that his power had gone, 
like that of his dead fellow-conspirator. 

"Comrades," he stuttered out, "they have killed 
your real leader. Kill them ! Death to the Ameri- 
canos ! " 

There came a low murmur in reply — a murmur 
that might swell to the roar of uncontrollable fanati- 
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cism. I pulled out my revolver, and looked at the 
skipper, but he had already raised his a second time. 

" Colonel Hapen," he cried sternly, " do you intend 
to defy my authority ? " 

"Y-yes, sir," came the answer, but it lacked de- 
cision. Then he seemed suddenly to become aware 
of that fact himself, and he looked once more round 
at his men. " Comrades, kill those America/nos ! " he 
faltered. 

"It's like shooting a bleating sheep," the skipper 
muttered regretfully, but his hand was steady as a 
rock. Another report rang out, and Hapen twirled 
half round and fell. 

" That is how I have been taught to cure mutiny," 
the skipper cried, turning stern, fierce eyes on the 
cowering multitude before him. " Is there another 
claimant here for my post? If so, let him stand 
forward ! " 

There was dead silence, and no man moved. The 
mutiny was quelled. Ever influenced by the sem- 
blance of authority, that which has kept the Filipinos 
vassals of Spain for three centuries and a half kept 
these men from striking now. They had no leader, 
and they could not take the initiative. 

"You are dismissed," their commander cried, in 
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the unmoved voice of one who dismisses a parade. 
* Go each man to his post ! " and thereupon they 
slunk away in groups or singly, and for the most 
part silent. 

"May we not strike them, Tuan?" pleaded the 
Malays at our side. This tame ending to what prom- 
ised to be a desperate struggle did not satisfy their 
warlike minds. 

" No," answered the commander in the same quiet 
tone ; " it is my task to punish. Go and fetch 
water for Livingston Tuan. — Amos, dear old fellow, 
are you much hurt ? " 

" I'm done for," the old man gasped. " Lay me 
down." Then, as the skipper gently laid him on the 
grass, and looked down sorrowfully into the grey, 
drawn face, the mate looked back at him with some- 
thing like a smile. " Well done, George Heming- 
way ! That's the way to treat 'em ! Thank God 
they didn't do for you, old pal." 

" Rather I than you, Amos," the skipper cried 
brokenly. " You've given your life for me." 

"That ain't much," indifferently. "I've kept the 
best man, so it don't matter." Then a gasping fit of 
coughing came on, and he could say no more. 

" Williams, take my horse, and gallop over for Dr. 
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Valdez," the skipper began, but Livingston checked 
him with a sign. 

"No good. It's too late," he murmured. "The 
venture's over, Hemingway. Adventurers both — 
adventurers all ! You said so. You remember ? " 
The words came faintly and at intervals. "It has 
been worth it, old pal — especially this last ! " 

A pause. Then he choked once more for breath, 
and the blood came welling from his mouth. A few 
minutes later all was over. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE END OF THE VENTURE. 

" But we know as the cartridges finish, 

And we're filed on our last little shelves, 
That the legion that never was 'listed 
Will send us as good as ourselves." 

Rudtabd Kipling. 

THE captain would not leave his post, but he 
sent me over an hour or so later to report the 
circumstances to General Aguinaldo. 

The latter's indignation was genuine and frankly 
expressed. Whatever might be his feelings on the 
subject of future foreign domination over his country, 
he was no party to treachery and attempted murder, 
nor did he fail to recognize the services which had 
been rendered to the insurgent cause by Brigadier 
Hemingway, and by the faithful old man who had 
given his life for his friend and commander. 

He came over in person, with his staff and all 
the leading insurgents, to attend Amos Livingston's 
funeral, and to punish the supporters of his inur- 
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derer. The senior officers were disrated, and two- 
thirds of the men were drafted into other commands 
in small parties, while our own trusty men from 
Tumabong and Leon were brought over to take their 
places. The reparation was as complete as it could 
be, and we asked nothing more. 

But Captain Hemingway's tenure of his command 
was to be but short. On July 15, General Aguinaldo 
declared himself President of the Republic of the 
Philippines, and his American brigadier at once de- 
termined to tender his resignation. 

" My country can't recognize this as an independent 
republic, and, unless Aguinaldo climbs down, there 
will be a row," he explained to Dr. Valdez. " I can't 
serve him now that he is defying my own people." 

Valdez sighed. " I can see the difficulty," he said 
frankly, "and I need not tell you how much I 
regret it. I was almost the only one among his 
council to protest against the action, which I consider 
at the least premature and unwise. But all the 
others supported him ; the thing is done ; and now 
we shall lose you, my friend — an irreparable loss ! " 

The skipper smiled. "I guess there are plenty 
more as good as myself. But I'm sorry the venture 
is over. I have lost my money, I have lost my ship ; 
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more than that, I have lost my good old friend. He 
said it was worth it. I don't know about that. But 
on the credit side of our losses I can place the gaining 
of some good friends — my faithful Malays, the five 
survivors of the dauntless Ten, and, above all, your- 
self and Luiz. Loyal and true in word and action, 
in good days and bad — that's how I can describe my 
Filipino friends." 

Yes, we parted from them with sorrow. Whether 
we shall ever see them again, ever visit those beauti- 
ful islands that have been so deluged with the blood 
of her children and their conquerors, who can tell ? 
Now they seem like part of a dream from which we 
have awakened, shadowy and unreal. We have 
drifted away from them, but some day we may drift 
back. 

And if not ? Well, the brigade to which we be- 
long — that brigade of adventurers for which the 
Anglo-Saxon race will always provide recruits — will 
most assuredly send them some others — 

" As good as ourselves I " 
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